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Our Mid-Century Challenge With this issue we enter upon Vol- 
ume 86, which, God willing, will 


cross the middle of the twentieth century. Those among us who remember 
the time when we entered upon the present century will recall that the chief 
concern of the Church in its educational activities then was the promotion 
of the parish school. An apparent indifference on the part of congregations 
and individual members toward this agency, a growing attitude on the part 
of the American public that the public school was the cradle of true democracy, 
and a resulting suspicion and overt antagonism to the parochial school were 
the challenges which confronted the cause of Christian education half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Times and conditions have changed. Under God’s blessing our program 
of Christian education has expanded beyond expectations. In the local parish 
and in Synod at large there is an increasing interest in Christian education. 
The parish school is supplemented by additional agencies in the Church, the 
need for expanding the program of Christian education into the adult areas 
is increasingly felt, and public sentiment is not antagonistic toward religious 
instruction. 

Despite these changes Christian education faces great challenges today. 

We live in a world of anxiety and confusion. The fabulous advance of science 
and technology has stunned man, so that fear grips the hearts everywhere, 
because man’s moral and religious standards lag behind. God is telling the 
human race in unmistakable terms to repent and return to Him; and He is 
speaking to us in the Church. He points us to the fields ripe unto the harvest. 
He shows us the wide-open gates to his vineyard. 
___~ May the Master’s plea to go and teach, to make disciples, inspire us and 
prove to be a compelling incentive for us at this mid-century point, regardless 
of the level or the subjects which we may teach, to carry forward our expand- 
ing program of Christian education in the Church. TOK: 


heran Education Week September 24 to 30 has been designated 
Pas as Lutheran Education Week. What 


does it mean to you and your school? 
It is a trite observation which you may have heard someone make that 
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every week in the school year ought to be Lutheran Education Week. Although 
each Sunday of the year should be to the Christian a reminder of our Lord's 
resurrection, we nevertheless observe Easter in order to make us especially 
conscious of the significance of this glorious event. 

Lutheran Education Week is to provide a special opportunity to bring 
Christian education to the fore in our parish and community. The vastly ex- 
panded educational program of our Church needs to be interpreted to all 
who are or should be interested in it. Our times are such as beckon for an 
aggressive publicity campaign to make our fellow men in the parish and the 
community conscious of the need of the hour, namely, that man recognize his 
relation to God and by the Spirit of God be moved to walk the divinely 
prescribed path of life. 

The business world is convinced that advertising brings results. Does this 
not remind us of our Lord’s observation that the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light, and of his admonition 
to let the zeal of the worldling be an inspiration to us in our work of building 
His kingdom? 

Our Board for Parish Education has supplied us with a variety of valuable 
materials and suggestions for publicizing our school, cur Sunday school, and 
other agencies through which we may be carrying on our program of Christian 
education on the various levels. Let us demonstrate that our slogan “Every- 
body Needs Christian Education” is our firm conviction. fia 


Synodical Reflections A good friend once offered the following advice, 
“Whenever a specific task is accomplished, re- 
flect on events, and then write a post-mortem. Place it into your files. Read it 
when similar responsibilities are before you, and you will bypass many of 
the mistakes previously made.” Believing this to be sound, this is an attempt 
to place into the archives a few reflections on the educational phase of synod- 
ical activities as they transpired during the period of the June convention. 
1, After examining the Book of Memorials, it seems apparent that too 
much space is allowed for the process of mental conditioning. Following the 
advertising principle that if you hear a thing often enough, you will believe 
it to be obvious or true, some people seem to be superseding their rights and 
prerogatives by inserting their mental quirks, although they know that at the 
moment they are unsalable and untenable. There is too much of the “it has 
been said,” “some people believe,” “it has been suggested.” Who said it, who 
believes it, or who suggested it—the masses of people who comprise the 
synodical body or three people trying to relax in a hotel room after a sump- 
tuous steak dinner? It is here proposed that long-term propagandizing be 
eliminated from future books of memorials. 


2, After a century of discussion and confusion, the teacher status issue is 


still open for more deliberation. One of the greatest tragedies of the conven- 
tion was the report which accepted the opinion of synodical officials in prin- 
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ciple but not in its details. The element of uncertainty still remains. Further- 
more, the principle needs thorough analysis and review. One of the officials 
representing education expressed the opinion (outside the convention hall) 
that the teachers will receive status to the extent that they earn it and de- 
serve it. Such statements are just plain hogwash. Every profession has people 
who are little credit to it, and the percentage probably isn’t any higher among 
teachers than it is among pastors, doctors, or lawyers. 

The adopted statement that a teacher is a “minister of religion, not or- 
dained” needs a thorough microscopic examination. If it is Scriptural, then 
a satisfactory exegesis is in order. If it is just a decree of the Church, then 
a new Luther must be called into being and action. 

3. The senior college is a high priority problem of the next triennium. 
Not only are construction and locational problems involved, but the method- 
ology or philosophy of training church workers must receive consideration. 
The problem of construction can readily be solved by engineers. The item of 
location should be obvious to anyone who can read a map. The funda- 
mental issue will be: Shall the future clergy of the Church be trained in an 
atmosphere of social and professional isolation or not? 

4. One of the most critical problems confronting Synod is the amount of 
legislative and judicial power it is delegating to its boards and committees. 
At Milwaukee there was considerable tension because of doctrinal disputes. 
Under conditions of this nature a psychological stage is set which permits 
reports of boards and committees to be adopted with apparent abandon. 
Millions are voted without debate. Education got a good share of this. How- 
ever, the riders “subject to the decision of the Fiscal Conference” or the 
“Board for Higher Education” or the “Board of Directors” are attached. The 
various boards and committees are having more legislative and judicial func- 
tions assigned to them. They are no longer purely executive in their operations. 
This tends to place more and more power into the hands of a few. In the 
interest of democratic processes the movement should be vigorously counter- 
acted. H. G. 


Lutheran Schools Christian education aims to prepare the 


ere Ape ; child for the life that now is and for that 
and Christian Citizenship which is to come. The Christian phi- 


losophy of education is not limited to a this-world or to an other-world view, 
but comprehends the whole life, the here and now, and the hereafter. We 
stress the hereafter, of course, but we must not neglect the present. 
Christian education must prepare the child to take its place in all areas 
of human relationship. Because of the times in which we are living there is 
one area which deserves special attention, and that is the area of government 
and Christian citizenship. Something is happening to government in the 
world today. Nearly every country in Europe and Asia has experienced a 
radical change in government in the past thirty-five years. We have been in 
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the midst of a world revolution, and America has not escaped its effects. 
Old and well-established governments have been swept away, and something 
new is emerging, but the nature and character of the new is still uncertain 
and unclear, 

There are threatening clouds on the horizon for the Church because of 
these changes. In many parts of the world, Christians have suffered perse- 
cutions which in scope and intensity have not been surpassed at any time in 
history. In other places the Church is fighting for her very existence. The 
spirit of the age in East and West alike is materialistic and antichristian, and 
the disturbing fact is that wherever the Church has suffered, the government 
was the persecutor. It seems to me, therefore, that Christian education ought 
to read these signs of the time and take special note of these events. Never 
before has it been so urgent that we clarify our thinking on the question of 
government, and that we study the functions and duties of a Christian as 
a citizen. 

Christians are to be a salt in the world in every area of life, including 
the area of citizenship. This matter is urgent. Things are happening. It is too 
late to act when they have happened, as the events in the last years in 
Europe so glaringly prove. Christian scholars and leaders in education should 
give this matter some serious thought. Unless the teacher in the classroom 
has a clear understanding of the duties of a Christian in a democracy, he can- 
not pass it on to the children. A. M. REHWINKEL 


The Dough Must Rise The July issue of Reader’s Digest states the 


ollowing with regard to a young teacher in 
the New York public school system: 

Compare her position in 1939 and 1949. After taxes in 1939 she had $1,588. 
After taxes in 1949 she had $2,225. It looks like a good deal more. But that is 
because we keep talking about dollars. What counts is not dollars but purchasing 
power. How much will a dollar buy? Because of inflated prices, dollars now are 
worth only 60 cents compared with 1939 dollars. Therefore, this teacher who got 
1,588 units of purchasing power in 1939 is now getting only 1,335 units of pur- 
chasing power. 

Since 1929 our Government has indulged in the worst spending spree in 
the history of mankind, and the end is not yet in sight. Every citizen feels 
that it is his privilege to gorge himself at the State trough, not fully realizing 
that he is fattening himself for the inevitable slaughter. Every dollar a person 
accepts carries an obligation with it. Do we gain? No. We lose both demo- 
cratic privileges and purchasing power. During an inflationary period, salaries 
must be raised, or the professional worker will soon find himself in a state 
of financial embarrassment. 

At one of the committee meetings conducted prior to the recent synodical 
convention a layman inquired about the income of professors. “Why,” he 
exclaimed, “that is less than my bricklayers get.” He spoke the truth. The 
statement applies to many other vocations besides bricklayers. It is not 
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uncommon for the custodian of a school to be higher paid than the 
teachers. 

Recently a promising high school graduate was asked to study for the 
teaching profession. He responded: “Why should I? My brother went to 
Concordia four years, and I make twice as much as he does. I’m through at 
4:30, and he has to work day and night.” 

It was suggested to a tiller of the soil that he make a fair estimate of his 
income and then see to it that the local teachers receive the same. His answer 
was: “It would not be fair. Look at the investment in my machinery.” 

Let us examine the investment angle. The cost of a four-year college course 
in the United States is at least $18,000. This sum not only represents the 
amounts of money paid for tuition, books, board, room, laboratory fees, etc. 
It also includes the loss of potential earnings during the time that a student 
is at school and the cost incurred by the organization which supports the 
school. The student’s personal investment is at least $14,000. Quite a bit of 
farm machinery can be bought for that amount. The synodical college pro- 
fessor with a Ph. D. from a reputable school can compute his personal invest- 
ment in education at, at least, $30,000; yet he receives considerably less than 
a bricklayer or a house painter. 

The whole thing does not make sense, and strange things are happening. 
In some urban centers as many as sixty per cent of the teachers have some 
regular outside income. Have they time for it? No. Necessity requires it. 
At our synodical institutions relatively few instructors survive without some 
outside income. They preach, play organs, direct choirs, teach extension 
classes for some other school, etc. Have they time for itP No. There is 
enough work to keep everybody busy day and night. But can you blame them? 
Hardly. That extra $100 per month, more or less, is the difference between 
existing and living. Administrators are compelled to close an eye to the obvious 
loss of professional performance. 

Does it all make sense? H.G. 


9 
ScHoots or JaiLs.— Mark Twain once wrote: “I remember . . . when 
I was a boy on the Mississippi River. There was a proposition in a town- 
ship there to discontinue public schools because they were too expensive. An 
old farmer spoke up and said if they stopped the schools, they would not 
save anything, because everytime a school was closed a jail had to be built.” 
—NEA Journal, May, 1950, p. 367. 


Just Lixe a THIEF. — According to an old Chinese fable, there was once 
a man who had lost a large sum of money. Deciding that his neighbor’s son 
had stolen it, he watched the boy very carefully. 

As he looked at the youth, it seemed that the boy’s walk was that of a thief, 
his expression was that of a thief —all his gestures and movements seemed 
guarded and stealthy. Soon afterward he found the money where he himself 
had misplaced it. Again he looked at his neighbor’s son. Neither the boy’s 
movements nor his gestures now resembled those of a thief. 

And so it is. Examination of one’s personal scale of values often readjusts 
perspectives which have become distorted and askew. — Eloise Hindman, 


NEA Journal, May, 1950. 


Activities in Religious Education * 


H. J. BoETTCHER 


Do methods make a difference? 
They do in farming. Two farms lie 
adjacent to each other. They have 
nearly the same kind of soil, the same 
amount of sunshine, rain, and tem- 
peratures, very similar seeds. Yet in 
the end, at harvesttime, there may be 
an observable difference in the quan- 
tity and quality of the crop. I am 
sure we are all agreed that without 
the blessings and power of God noth- 
ing would have been accomplished. 
All glory belongs to Him. And yet, 
some of the blame for unsatisfactory 
outcomes belongs to the sower. Meth- 
ods of farming do make a difference. 
The same can be said of gardening. 
A similar thing can and must be said 
of teaching. The question arises: 
What is a less good and what is a 
better method in the teaching of re- 
ligionP For those of us who are de- 
voting a lifetime to the teaching of 
religion this ought to be a burning 
question. 

Ever since this writer started to de- 
vote his whole time to counseling in 
parish education in the Minnesota 
District of our Church (that was ten 
years ago), he has given attention to 
the problem of developing improved 
methods and materials of religious 
education. The content of our cur- 
riculum in religious education is ad- 
mittedly nonimprovable. But the as- 
sumption underlying this endeavor 
was that the organization of that con- 
tent and the methods of teaching and 
learning this content were conceivably 
improvable. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from the final chap- 


ter of an experimental study which 
represents a systematic attempt to 
show that methods do make a dif- 
ference, also in the teaching of the 
Catechism. 


QUOTES FROM CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS AND 
INTERPRETATIONS 

“Is there a significant difference in 
the effectiveness of two different 
methods in religious education? Is 
the activity method, with activities 
provided for through a workbook in 
religious education, superior to the 
traditional assignment-memorization- 
recitation method? These are ques- 
tions which have been under consid- 
eration in this experimental study. 

“We conclude that it is practically 
certain that there is a significant dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of the two 
methods of instruction in the field of 
religious education. The difference is 
found to be in favor of the workbook- 
activity method. The cumulative ef- 
fect of the experimental factor is sig- 
nificant. 

“A separate comparison of the 
pooled data from each of the three 
sections of the test by analysis of co- 
variance warrants the conclusion that 
the experimental method effected sig- 
nificantly greater progress toward all 
three curriculum objectives: 1. Prog- 


* An experimental study to determine 
the relative effectiveness of two types of 
teaching-learning processes in religious edu- 
cation, a thesis submitted to the graduate 
faculty of the University of Minnesota by 
the author in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, March, 1949. 
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ress in knowledge. 2. Progress in de- 
sirable attitudes. 3. Progress in desir- 
able performance. 

“There are indications that the in- 
tellectually more mature pupils profit 
more from the use of workbook ma- 
terials than the less mature.” 

“The extent to which pupils profited 
from the use of workbooks seemed to 
be independent of the initial knowl- 
edge. Teachers of religious classes 
need not refrain from using the work- 
book on the ground of pupils rela- 
tively low in initial learning. Likewise 
no justification is here to be found for 
the belief that pupils are too advanced 
in religious learning to profit from the 
use of this type of learning activity.” 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 
FOR RELATED PROBLEMS 

1. “In Chapter I attention was 
called to the social significance of the 
problem which prompted this experi- 
mental study. Attention was called to 
the need for greater efficiency in re- 
ligious education. It may now be said 
that religious education can be made 
more efficient by the introduction of 
teaching-learning processes which are 
more fully adjusted to the activity 
concept in education. This increase in 
efficiency can be brought about even 
when activities are introduced merely 
in the form of well-constructed and 
purposefully used workbooks, as was 
done in the present study. It is here 
granted that workbook activities rep- 
resent only one step toward the ideal 
of learning through self-activity. It 
will be recalled that in the related 
literature, Chapter II, we found evi- 
dence for the conclusion that the suc- 
cessful introduction of activities in the 


classroom presupposes better trained 
teachers. Workbooks such as Learn- 
ing and Living and similarly con- 
structed aids to learning can be intro- 
duced into any classroom with rela- 
tively little cost in time or money. 
The introduction of such supplemen- 
tary instruction material does not pre- 
suppose more able and more highly 
trained teachers. 


2. About 14,000 ordained Lutheran 
pastors in America, of whom about 
700 are active in Minnesota, spend 
considerable time and effort in teach- 
ing the fundamentals of the Lutheran 
religion to “confirmands,” i.e. pupils 
at the junior high school level who 
are preparing for the rite of confirma- 
tion by which they are received into 
communicant membership of the 
Church. These classes in religious 
education usually meet from one to 
three times a week, in one-hour peri- 
ods, from 25 to 90 times a year. 
Classes are usually conducted on 
Saturday mornings, during released- 
time periods, after the regular school 
hours on school days, and/or during 
the summer vacation period. Most of 
the pastors still use the “synodical 
catechism” as the basic textbook. In 
these texts the subject matter is usu- 
ally presented in the traditional ques- 
tion and answer form, with answers 
to the questions usually following im- 
mediately upon the questions. On the 
basis of the findings in this study it 
appears that the pastors so engaged 
could increase their efficiency in these 
educational efforts by introducing 
supplementary learning activities in 
the form of workbooks such as or 
similar to Learning and Living. Ob- 
viously instructional materials and 
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methods which stimulate self-activity 
are an important item in the develop- 
ment of optimum conditions for max- 
imum growth toward accepted goals 
and curriculum objectives. Relevant 
learning activities make their contri- 
bution to the more effective assimila- 
tion of curriculum content. Other 
things being equal, the prediction of 
“better” graduates when the teaching- 
learning process is oriented to the ac- 
tivity concept has a valid basis. 

8. In its triennial convention in 1940 
the Church area from which the sam- 
ples of this study were drawn resolved 
to publish a new edition of the basic 
textbook in religion for the senior 
grades. The new edition, now in gen- 
eral use in the parishes of this church 
body, continues the traditional ques- 
tion and answer method of dealing 
with curriculum content. To meet a 
growing demand among some teach- 
ers and pastors for better instructional 
materials, that same convention de- 
cided to have prepared and published 
also an instructor's manual and a 
workbook for pupils to be used by 
those who felt that the older form of 
the textbook was not sufficiently ad- 
justed to current trends in educational 
methods and materials. Upon request 
of the committee charged with carry- 
ing out this resolution the present 
writer produced a manual and pupil's 
workbook. The findings of the present 
study appear to justify the develop- 
ment and introduction of these aids 
for the improvement of teaching- 
learning processes. It will be recalled 
that a unit from this manual and a 
related unit in the workbook Learn- 
ing and Living constituted the experi- 
mental factor in the present study. 
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4, The development and publica- 
tion of similarly constructed work- 
books for other grade levels, in fact 
for each of the grades from five to 
nine, seems to be warranted. 

5. Seminaries for the training of fu- 
ture pastors and teacher-training insti- 
tutions engaged in training teachers 
in religion should seriously consider 
the advisability of adjusting their pro- 
fessional courses and textbooks in 
methods to the findings of this experi- 
mental study. Because the content of 
courses and textbooks in religion has 
been regarded as relatively change- 
less, the methods of teaching the con- 
tent and the organization of instruc- 
tional materials, too, have been con- 
sidered to be relatively changeless. 
No doubt this accounts for an observ- 
able lag in this phase of our progress. 
The findings of this study tend to 
show that methods and materials in 
religious education may well be ori- 
ented to current trends in educational 
methods without actually changing 
the subject matter itself. 

6. Since the unit organization of 
materials lends itself readily to the 
introduction of a great variety of 
learning activities, it is suggested that 
the training of pastors, as far as meth- 
ods in religious education are con- 
cerned, and the training of other 
teachers in religion be adjusted con- 
siderably more than has been done to 
date to the activity concept and to 
the accepted principles and practices 
of unit construction. Thus they will 
be made aware that mere verbalized 
textbook teaching has become ob- 
solete. Since all of their prospective 
pupils, except that limited number of 
pupils who are enrolled in parochial 
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schools, will be in attendance at pub- 
lic schools and will be accustomed 
to methods and materials which are 
adjusted to the activity concept and 
to unit planning and procedures, these 
future pastors and religious teachers 
will be less apt to follow classroom 
methods which would appear strange 
and uninteresting to their pupils. Pre- 
sumably the change in the training 
of pastors and religious teachers will 
make for greater efficiency in the 
teaching of religion, whether it is in 
the classroom of the parochial school, 
in the Sunday School, in the released- 
time classes, in the instruction for con- 
firmation, and even in the instruction 
and guidance that comes from the pas- 
tor in the pulpit or in his presentations 
in the meetings of auxiliary groups. 
Under the leadership of pastors and 
religious educators so trained a pre- 
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mium will be set in all parish activ- 
ities on the close association between 
knowing and doing. Studies and rele- 
vant programs of action will be con- 
sidered as two aspects of the same 
process. Practical Christianity will be 
enhanced. In the language of the 
theologians, “sanctification,” i.e. Chris- 
tian living and desirable social atti- 
tudes, will receive a renewed emphasis 
at all age and maturity levels. 

A companion catechism workbook 
to Learning and Living, The New 
Life, is in process of publication by 
Concordia Publishing House. As the 
former workbook was slanted toward 
the Grade VI level, the new work- 
book will be slanted toward the 
Grade VIII level. It is intended for 
use in the confirmation class. This 
new catechism workbook is expected 
to be on the market by September. 


Tue NEED oF THE Hour. —Editor Robert W. Brown of the Columbus 
(Georgia) “Ledger” addressed the delegates to the Georgia Collegiate Press 
Association meeting and told them that “the most important by-product of 
nuclear fission has been a world resurgence of religion.” He said that “a good 
citizen must embrace religion. The A-bomb and the H-bomb have left us no 
place to hide, nowhere else to turn, no other source of safety and solace ex- 
cept in God. It is ironic that in achieving the ultimate in the material we 
find now that we must re-embrace the spiritual to save us from our achieve- 
ments. Perhaps God is displeased. We are one great bunch of ‘heart-attack 
Christians’ — returning to the church in fear, in dread, at the first murmur or 


pain in our chests.” 


Editor Brown pointed out the increasing popularity of 


religious news in daily newspapers and called the resurgence of religion “one 
of the greatest news stories in history.” — The Lutheran Standard, July 1, 1950. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM UPHELD.—Governor Dewey signed into law the 
Morgan Bill, passed by the New York Legislature, which permits high- 
school pupils to be excused from health and hygiene courses which conflict 
with the religion of their parents. The bill was supported by Christian Science 
groups. The New York Academy of Medicine and the State Charities Aid 
Society wanted Governor Dewey to veto the bill on the ground that it would 
lead to the censorship of public-school teachings by religious groups. But 
the governor said, “I believe it to be a simple fundamental of freedom of 
religion that the state shall compel no child to learn principles clearly con- 
trary to the basic tenets of his religious faith.” —The Lutheran Standard, 


April 15, 1950. 


Echoes of the Convention with Regard to Christian 


ae 


Education 


HERMAN MEYERHOFF 


“The Lutheran Church is a teach- 
ing Church. It must be our purpose 
to learn to know God better day by 
day as we travel through life until we 
reach life eternal. We must plan and 
keep planning the spiritual training 
of our members through all of the 
agencies of Christian education.” 

That was the exhortation of the 
venerable Vice-President of Synod, 
Dr. F. A. Hertwig, in the opening 
service held in historic Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Milwaukee. Signifi- 
cantly he pointed to the great need of 
Christian schools when he queried: 
“In a world of teachers of evolution 
and communism, don’t we need our 
schools today?” 

At the first session the delegates 
found that nearly one half of the syn- 
odical business outlined in the book 
of Reports and Memorials concerned 
itself with Christian education. One 
of the first reports from the floor was 
a glowing one about the success of 
the vacation Bible schools. From a 
total of 969 in 1945 the figure had 
risen to 1,616 vacation Bible schools 
in 1949, Of even greater significance 
was the announcement that the num- 
ber of unchurched children in at- 
tendance during that same period had 
increased from 10,000 to 34,000. 

Incidentally, special commendation 
was voiced for the excellent vacation 
Bible school materials prepared by our 
synodical Board for Parish Education. 

In order to replace the teachers 
and staff new schools, it was antici- 
pated that by 1955, 875 teachers 
would be needed annually. Obviously 
our two teacher-training institutions 
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are inadequate to supply present and - 
future needs in spite of the fact that 
the Board for Higher Education was 
authorized to create up to five addi- 
tional professorships at each of the 
institutions, Seward and River Forest. 
Non-terminal teacher-training pro- 
grams were provided for in the fol- 
lowing Junior Colleges: Oakland, 
Calif.; St. Paul, Minn., and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. A_ two-year terminal 
program, already in progress at Win- 
field, Kans., will be continued. The 
curricula of the nine Lutheran high 
schools will be integrated more closely 
in order to prepare pastor and teacher 
prospects for more advanced training. 
The past triennium has witnessed 
an increased enrollment in our ele- 
mentary Christian schools from 71,128 
to 92,487. Encouraging as this may 
be, it remains that such a rate of in- 
crease must continue in order that we 
may meet the goal of enrolling 50 per 
cent of our own elementary age chil- 
dren -by 1972. Greater missionary 
efforts on the part of our schools were 
stressed. Provisions should be made 
either by the congregations or through 
District subsidies in order to receive 
into our schools the increasing num- 
ber of children on the waiting lists. 
Synod urged the congregations to 
introduce nursery departments wher- 
ever feasible. Released-time classes 
were encouraged. Greater attention 
should be given for providing ade- 
quate Sunday school facilities. On the 
basis of suggestions found in the Lu- 
theran Education Week folder, con- 
gregations were encouraged to de- 
velop a more effective program of 
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evangelism for their Sunday school. 
This plan was given a boost through 
Dr. Behnken’s reminder that there are 
still 24,000,000 unchurched children 
in our country. The Rev. A. H. Jahs- 
mann deplored the fact that there still 
are Sunday schools who close their 
doors during the summer months. 

Of far-reaching influence should be 
the decision of Synod to use existing 
agencies to train an interested laity 
in becoming leaders in the work of 
the Kingdom. This training should be 
augmented through a series of insti- 
tute or short-term school sessions. 

The Board for Parish Education was 
encouraged to continue the project 
promoted by the Family Life Com- 
mittee. This program plans action in 
providing materials pertaining to 
Christian education in family life. 
The committee was further urged to 
provide special in-service training for 
pastors, teachers, and lay leaders who 
work with families in the local con- 
gregations. 

Pastor O. E. Feucht is currently 
making a study which deals with the 
various aspects of family life. Results 
of his study will be published in a 
volume entitled Helping Families. 

Synod declared itself in favor of re- 
taining the present wording of the 
Third Commandment. 

Luther’s Introduction to the Small 
Catechism will be included in the 
manuals to the Catechism only. 

A new hymnal for children was au- 
thorized. The preparation of this 
manuscript was placed under the su- 
pervision of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation. They are to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee on Hymn- 
ology and Liturgics. 


Synod reaffirmed its stand which 
considers allowable the acceptance of 
the social service programs offered by 
the State, but opposes direct grants 
from State funds which are to be used 
for the teaching program of the 
Church. 

The action of synodical officials in 
defining the status of the teachers as 
“ministers of religion, not ordained” 
was approved. A committee was ap- 
pointed to study and review the entire 
question and submit its report to the 
next convention. 

By resolution of the Synod, all ac- 
tive and retired male teachers will 
receive a copy of the official Proceed- 
ings of the synodical convention, the 
Statistical Yearbook, and the synod- 
ical essays presented by Prof. M. F. 
Franzmann and Dr. Martin Walker. 

Of great interest was the report of 
a missionary from Havana, Cuba, who 
declared that he would not dare ad- 
vertise his Sunday school. Otherwise 
he would be unable to care for all who 
would come. 

An official photographer for Life 
magazine thanked the body for open- 
ing a Lutheran Christian day school 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

In view of such glowing accounts 
of the expansion of our system of edu- 
cation, one cannot but send heaven- 
ward a flood of thanksgiving prayers; 
however, let us add also the petition 
that God may continue to bless the 
spiritual training of our members. 

We do well to follow the advice 
of our Executive Secretary of the 
Board for Parish Education, Mr. A. L. 
Miller: “Let us continue to build the 
Church through effective Christian 
education.” 


The Neighborhood Theater and Our Children 


Harry R. VoicT 


THE PROBLEM 


Many of our school children are 
regular in attendance at the neigh- 
borhood theater, attending from one 
to three times a week, according to 
their own statements. The schools 
cannot ignore the influence of the 
neighborhood theater. Two questions 
arise: 1) Since the movies enthrall 
a large number of children, wouldn't 
it be wise on the part of teachers to 
make use of the motivation which 
they give? 2) If the influence is nega- 
tive, as has been reported, isn’t it the 
business of the educator to counter- 
act it. 


CONTENT OF THE MOVIES 


The Payne Fund Studies made by 
the Motion Picture Research Council 
from 1929 to 1932 investigated the in- 
fluence of motion pictures upon chil- 
dren and youth. These studies, under 
the direction of W. W. Charters of 
Ohio State University, were so exhaus- 
tive that they resulted in twelve long 
reports. Since then the problem has 
been discussed in books, such as those 
by Dale and Forman, and in numer- 
ous articles published in journals and 
magazines. 

In reporting on movies that were 
rated by twelve to fifteen previewing 
groups, Claude A. Shull? summarizes 


1 Edgar Dale, The Content of Motion 
Pictures. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1938. Edgar Dale, How to Appreciate Mo- 
tion Pictures. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Henry James Forman, Our 
Movie Made Children. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1935. 

2 Claude A. Shull, “Suitability of Motion 
Picture Theater Programs to the Needs of 
the Child,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology. January, 1940, p. 274. 
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week-end programs (those usually at- 
tended by the largest number of chil- 
dren) as follows: 


No. of Per 
Audience Suitability Ratings Programs Cent 
Both films adult suitability 200 5.11 
One film adult and one 
matures: Sone eee FATS 12.20 
One film adult and one 
fomuly > oe tee 766 19.50 
Both films mature —__ 467 11.92 
One film mature and one 
family,” ote ee 1172 80.00 
Both films family 833. ONT 
8916 100.00 


Slightly better than one out of five 
programs was rated suitable for chil- 
dren, while thirty-seven per cent con- 
tained definitely adult material unsuit- 
able for children. One in three pro- 
grams was definitely objectionable. 
Rating pictures as “adult” was for 
reasons of excessive drinking, sex ir- 
regularities, vulgarities, sophistication, 
ELC; 

Dale states that “the fact that two 
fifths of the pictures (1,500 released 
during 1920, 1925, and 1930) are con- 
cerned with crime and sex indicate 
a belief that a purpose of the movies 
is to deal with life problems and their 
solutions.” ? 

The same study revealed that the 
clothing of the actors emphasizes that 
the movies portrayed a standard of 
living far beyond the level of the 
group of persons who see the movies. 
The sex appeal angle was not omitted 
in clothing, either. In three fourths of 
the pictures women were seen in scant 
attire. 


8 Edgar Dale, The Content of Motion 
Pictures. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1985. P. 22 ff. 
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Love, sex, and crime were found to 
be the themes of the majority of 
movies. In ninety-seven out of one 
hundred fifteen pictures studied, 499 
crimes were attempted or committed, 
and eighteen techniques for commit- 
ting murder were shown. In forty pic- 
tures studied intensely, sixty-five per 
cent showed vulgar incidents, and 
thirteen types of vulgarity were noted, 
the most frequent being hints at im- 
proper sex relationships. Drinking of 
intoxicants was shown in seventy- 
three per cent of the pictures studied. 

While the former shows the nega- 
tive influence of the movies, it is but 
fair to point out that there is also a 
positive side. The personal goals of 
the leading characters in the 115 pic- 
tures studied were of a noble charac- 
ter. Happiness of a loved one, hap- 
piness of a friend, protection of a 
friend, led the list. Most of the goals 
of the leading characters were indi- 
vidual or personal; only nine per cent 
were social. It was concluded, how- 
ever, that certain of these individual 
and personal goals shown were highly 
desirable. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN EDUCATION 
AND THE MOVIES 


Some have claimed that children 
who go to the movies often have a 
larger vocabulary and a greater fund 
of general information than those who 
do not attend regularly. Florence 
Heisler * in comparing a group of non- 

4 Florence Heisler, “A Comparison Be- 
tween Those Elementary School Children 
Who Attend Moving Pictures, Read Comic 
Books, and Listen to Serial Radio Programs 
to an Excess with Those Who Indulge in 
These Activities Seldom or Not at All,” 
Journal of Educational Research, November, 
1948, pp. 182—90. 


movie goers with a group of movie 
goers using the Stanford Achievement 
Tests for measuring the results did not 
find an increase in a child’s vocab- 
ulary, reading ability, and informa- 
tion. It appears to the writer that the 
Stanford Achievement Tests would 
not be a valid instrument to use in 
measuring the general information 
which a child picks up at the movies. 
The test necessarily limits the “infor- 
mation” to school subjects. The ob- 
jectionable type of information picked 
up at the movies would not be meas- 
ured by this instrument, neither would 
some of the desirable traits which a 
child might learn. There seems to be 
a need for developing valid measuring 
instruments for ascertaining how 
much general information is picked 
up in the movies. 

Forman, in summarizing the inves- 
tigations regarding the effect on sleep, 
devotes a whole chapter on “Movies 
and Sleep.” ® Eleven million children 
were attending the movies weekly in 
the years investigated (1929-1933). 
Many of them were losing some sleep, 
even as they are now, just from the 
fact that they were getting to bed 
later. It was found that some children 
became so excited by a movie that it 
affected their sleep for a week. They 
had a week of restless nights. Some 
movies caused a drugged stupor to 
come over the children, which also 
robbed them of restful sleep. He sug- 
gests that children be allowed to at- 
tend movies less frequently and only 
such as have been carefully selected. 

The emphasis of the modern screen 


5 Henry James Forman, Our Movie 
Made Children. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1935. Pp. 69-89. 
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on love, sex, and crime sets the movie 
at variance with the ideals and ob- 
jectives of the school and the Church. 
Edgar Dale, in a more recent article,® 
says that the schools and Hollywood 
are as far apart as ever. The Legion 
of Decency has cleaned up the sex 
film somewhat, but sadism has been 
substituted for sex, violence for vice. 

Some good pictures have appeared, 
but the second halves of double fea- 
tures are often still bad. “Their trag- 
edy evokes neither pity nor under- 
standing.” Emotional callousness may 
result. 

Professor Blumer, one of the Payne 
Fund investigators quoted by Forman, 
found many boys and girls confessed 
that movies led them to day dream- 
ing, identifying themselves with movie 
heroes and heroines. Blumer observes 

In this sense day dreaming becomes 
a method of escape and a sign of failure 
to meet our problems and an unwilling- 
ness to work out one’s frustrated im- 
pulses into some form of social adjust- 
ment.” 

He furthermore found that movies 
arouse sex passions and suggest tech- 
niques of love making. The opinion 
that movies provide behavior patterns 
was also brought out by Josette 
Frank.6 A movie may not always be 
the direct cause of delinquency, but 
it may give the potential delinquent 
the pattern to follow. That pattern 
may be a method of house breaking, 
a way of making easy money, or it 


6 Edgar Dale, “Education and_ the 
Movies.” Elementary English, February, 
1947, pp. 65-71. 

7 Forman, op. cit., p. 155. 

8 Josette Frank, “Chills and Thrills in 
Radio, Movies and Comics.” Child Study, 
Spring, 1948, pp. 42—46. 
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may be the desire to imitate some 
character of low ideals. Forty-three 
per cent of delinquent girls examined 
confessed that movies gave them the 
itch to make money easily. Fifty-six 
per cent of a sample of male convicts 
said that punishment as shown in the 
movies did not deter them from 
crime.? 

In fairness it must be said that 
seven per cent of the young people 
examined were inspired to lead a bet- 
ter life by the movies. Perhaps this 
percentage is so low because there 
are so few movies of that type. This 
suggests that if we could bring the 
movie producers and the educators to- 
gether, the movies could become a 
powerful instrument for good. 


EFFECT OF MOVIES ON CHILDREN 

Josette Frank,!° in a pamphlet is- 
sued last year and endorsed by ten 
eminent students of children, main- 
tains that no movies are directly made 
for children. Producers try to please 
the whole audience. Many screen 
productions are excellent for the 
whole family; many are downright 
undesirable. The Motion Picture As- 
sociation suggests, according to Miss 
Frank, that eight years should be the 
minimum age for movie attendance, 
and that the “informed” parent should 
direct the selection of a movie. Even 
where good pictures are selected, one 
cannot be sure that the second picture 
on the bill might not be a mystery 
thriller of murder, gangster thriller, 


9 Forman, op. cit., p. 231. 

10 Josette Frank, Comics, Radio, Movies 
and Children. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
148. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
1949, p.23 ff. 
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or a sensational drama of illicit love. 
Parents should know what their chil- 
dren are seeing and should discuss 
the movie with them, explaining false 
ideas and pointing out wrongdoing. 

The phantasies of Walt Disney are 
usually considered ideal children’s 
programs by many parents, but Miss 
Frank throws another light on them. 
She says that pictures like Snow 
White, Dumbo, and. Bambi may be 
more disturbing to a child than adult 
dramas. The scene in Bambi where 
the mother is killed may cause a feel- 
ing of insecurity. 

Miss Frank quotes Dr. Mandel 
Sherman, Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago: 

In studying the causes of behavior 
problems of children for many years, 
I have never seen one instance of a child 
whose behavior disturbance originated 
in the reading of comic books, nor even 
a case of a delinquent whose behavior 
was exaggerated by such readings. A 
child may ascribe his behavior to a 
comic he has read or a movie he has 
seen. But such explanation cannot be 
considered scientific evidence of causa- 
tion.11 
This shows that authorities are not all 
agreed upon the effects of the movies. 
It appears though that when Dr. Sher- 
man is speaking of behavior, he is 
speaking of outward, manifest be- 
havior. One who judges the situation 
from a religious point of view is in- 
terested not only in the overt social 
behavior, but also in the effect upon 
the inner layers of consciousness of 
the child, something which, as far as 
the writer knows, has not lent itself to 
reliable measurement. Certain pas- 


11 [bid., p. 7. 
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sages from Scripture seem applicable 
to this situation: 

I say unto you that whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath com- 


mitted adultery with her already in his 
heart. (Matt. 5:27-28.) 


For it is a shame even to speak of 
those things which are done of them in 
secret. (Eph. 5:12.) 


Flee youthful lusts. (2 Tim. 2:22.) 


Coronet magazine conducted hun- 
dreds of interviews in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles over a year’s 
time and found that professional, ra- 
cial, and religious groups had some 
severe criticisms to offer against the 
movies. Regarding morals in the 
movies it states: 

The Legion of Decency, which repre- 
sents 24,000,000 Catholics, estimates 
that pictures rated as objectionable or 
immoral have increased almost fifty per 
cent during the last decade while the 


unobjectionables have decreased by one 
third.” 


The Greeks believed that pity and 
terror of a dramatic spectacle will act 
upon an audience as a purge of evil 
passions and emotions. Forman main- 
tains that children have no need of 
catharsis and that the movie of today 
is far removed in quality and nobility 
of the Greek tragedy. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

It appears that in recent years a few 
leaders in the field of child develop- 
ment have swung their weight in favor 
of not withholding anything in the 
movies from children. They believe 
that movies portray life and a child 
should not be shielded from anything 


12 Ezra Goodman, “Are the Movies a 
Menace?” Coronet, July, 1948, pp. 35—50. 


13 Forman, op. cit., p. 238. 
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that would expand his environment. 
The writer finds two fallacies in this 
argument, namely, movies often por- 
tray the sordid side of life, and in 
literature and nutrition we shield chil- 
dren from the harmful in life. Should 
this precaution not also be applied to 
movies? 

It is not the purpose of the writer 
to go into detail to show how the 
movies conflict with fundamental aims 
of education and Biblical principles. 
That would make this article too 
lengthy. But it will not require much 
reflection to discover that there are 
serious clashes. 

Viewing the evidence as a whole, 
there seems to be little doubt that 
movies give children, especially ado- 
lescents, patterns to follow, and many 
of those patterns are not desirable 
from a moral standpoint. Forman re- 


minds us that if we are so careful 
about what is in our textbooks and 
what type of teachers are in our class- 
rooms, we should be equally con- 
cerned about the type of movies our 
children see. 

The responsibility for what our 
children are allowed to see on the 
screen rests with the producers, the 
community, the teachers, and the 
parents. The parents should select 
the movies for their children, accom- 
panying especially young children to 
the movies, and discuss with their 
children what they have seen. Teach- 
ers should take the opportunity to 
offer counsel and guidance, especially 
also to the parents of their pupils; 
and teachers should not refrain from 
voicing their criticism of objectionable 
pictures to the management of the 
neighborhood moving picture theater. 


Finps RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION INFLUENCES MARRIAGE. — Basing his con- 
clusion on an incomplete but comprehensive survey he has been conducting 
during the past two years in New Haven, A. B. Hollingshead, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Yale University, says that modern youth is still strongly 
influenced by religious affiliation when selecting a marriage partner. “The 
effect of religion on marital choices has not changed between the parental 
and present generations,” he concludes. Breakdown of statistics shows 97 
per cent of Jews marrying Jews, 93.8 per cent of Catholics marrying Catholics, 
and 74.4 per cent of Protestants marrying Protestants. — The Christian Cen- 


tury, June 28, 1950. 


BisHop ScoRES THE “PROBLEM Moruers.” — Bishop Ireton, speaking to 
the Richmond diocesan council of the National Council of Catholic Women 
at Roanoke, May 14, said: “We hear a great deal of problem children, but 
we frequently overlook the fact that they are almost invariably the products 
of problem mothers.” He favored “mothering, not ‘smothering.’” “More 
mothers become problems to their children because of their immaturity than 
for any other reason,” he said. He declared that problem mothers fall into 
six classes or types: “sickly, chummy, dictator, reluctant, just-so, and nar- 
cissistic.” “Each type has a particular device to cling to her child, prevent- 
ing him from reaching maturity properly.” The neurotic mother makes her 
child “insecure, anxious, oversolicitous concerning his health, passive, fearful, 
unduly compliant and submissive, lacking in spontaneity and resentful of 
discipline.” — The Christian Century, June 7, 1950. 


Children Raised in Institutions are Apt to be 
Maladjusted Psychologically and Socially 


STELLA WUERFFEL 


INSTITUTIONAL LIFE TENDS TO 
THWART THE INFANT’S 
DEVELOPMENT 

In her comprehensive volume, New 
Horizons for the Family, Una B. Sait 
devotes a large portion to the discus- 
sion of child development. In recent 
times there has been a changing atti- 
tude toward childhood which aims to 
provide for greater freedom for chil- 
dren and the creation of an environ- 
ment which will insure the realization 
of the child’s full potentialities for 
wholesome physical and _ mental 
growth and for his development as 
an individual. In describing the 
means which provide and insure this 
wholesome growth, she discusses at 
length how the individual family is 
the natural agency for the nurture of 
children and how it alone can provide 
the most favorable conditions for this 
growth.” 

To those of us who have viewed 
children made dependent and de- 
prived of such an upbringing by the 
disrupting effects which World War II 
had upon many American homes and 
the degenerating influence upon fam- 
ily relationships, the question arises: 
Can compensations for this ideal home 
be made within the walls of an insti- 
tution for these unfortunate children, 
whose number is increasing? 

The senior psychiatrist at Bellview 
Hospital, in her eleven-year study of 
the problem, concluded that infants 


1 Una B. Sait, New Horizons for the 
Family (Macmillan), p. 209 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 234. 
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raised in institutions are permanently 
handicapped. According to her find- 
ings they have no capacity for insight 
into social relationships, no true use 
of language, no capacity for higher 
abstract thinking, no ability in the 
give and take of human relationships, 
and no capacity for love or even hate. 
Later these children cannot be 
trained, educated, or controlled.? 

Whether or not it is possible for 
children raised in institutions to be- 
come normal adults, well adjusted 
psychologically and socially, is a ques- 
tion we ought well consider in view 
of the large number of homeless chil- 
dren today and of the possible cur- 
tailment of the foster home placement 
program due to the present housing 
shortage. 


BASIC NEEDS OF THE INFANT 


The infant is born with basic im- 
perative needs that must be met if its 
delicate organism is to survive. Cloth- 
ing and nourishment, which have long 
been considered the only needs of 
paramount importance, can be sup- 
plied by an institution nursery more 
adequately than in many a home. 

In listing the essentials of this ideal 
home conducive to optimum all- 
round development of children, Sait 
states first and foremost that at birth 
a child must be wholeheartedly de- 
sired. A quick look into most of the 


3 “Infants Reared in Institutions Per- 
manently Handicapped,” Child Welfare 
League of America Bulletin, September, 
1945. 


£ Sait, op. cit., p. 678. 
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case histories of these children will 
convince anyone that practically all 
of these babies have been deprived of 
this first birthright. The majority of 
these babies have either unmarried 
mothers or mothers whose husbands 
are not their father. Most of these 
mothers have not been able to give 
themselves nor their unborn children 
adequate physical care. Emotionally 
they have been disturbed, unhappy, 
frustrated, and even resentful of the 
child’s coming. Once the child is 
born, it is disposed of as quickly as 
possible. Many of these mothers even 
refuse to see their own children, or 
plan to keep them only until they 
leave the maternity hospital. 

Nutritionists all agree that a moth- 
er’s milk is the most perfect food for 
the newborn infant, but pediatricians 
are inclined to believe that the psy- 
chological aspects of nursing are 
equally important to the emotional 
and mental development of the child 
and ultimately even influence his 
physical well-being. Margaret Ribble 
in her classical treatise on this sub- 
ject spends an entire chapter, and it is 
the first chaper of the book, on “The 
Right to a Mother.” > That the mother 
and child after birth are psychologic- 
ally still a unit and that a close re- 
lationship must exist between the two 
of them is strikingly illustrated by the 
discovery that the disease of infancy 
known as marasmus, or infantile atro- 
phy or debility, is a reaction of un- 
mothered babies. 

That these earliest experiences in 
infancy determine in no small way the 


5 Margaret Ribble, The Rights of In- 
fants, pp. 3-14. 
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evolution of the individual personality 
is discussed in great detail in Ribble’s 
treatise. The infant is born with three 
hungers: hunger for oxygen, hunger 
to feel, and hunger for food. 

Due to the fact that in prenatal life 
the fetus received its oxygen from the 
placenta through the blood, it is con- 
fronted with a sudden reversal of 
physiological functioning. The dra- 
matic birth-cry is merely a sudden ac- 
tion of the infant’s diaphragm ex- 
pelling fluids from the lungs and suck- 
ing in oxygen. The early infant’s 
breathing is shallow and the rapidly 
developing organism needs a high 
supply of oxygen for its growth proc- 
esses. This is especially true of the 
brain, for the metabolic rate of its 
gray matter is twice as high as in 
other tissues. These new breathing 
reflexes cannot be established all at 
once and the infant suffers constantly 
from oxygen insufficiency. Crying re- 
lieves this stress somewhat by estab- 
lishing deeper respiration. But if the 
baby is too weak to cry, the mother 
can aid by stroking its head, allowing 
it to suck, and tipping its head down- 
ward, which brings a fresh oxygen 
supply to the brain. When respiratory 
independence is achieved, the infant 
begins to babble and enjoy this 
breathing liberty through vocalizing. 
Good breathing not only starts the 
fires of life in his rapidly developing 
brain cells, but determines smooth 
speech development and is closely re- 
lated to physical and mental health. 

Infants cared for in nurseries, rou- 
tinely diapered, bathed, and bottled, 
are deprived of these stimulations 
which come to them so naturally 
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through the tender care of a devoted 
mother. 

His hunger to feel is gratified 
through sucking, because at birth the 
sense of touch is best developed in 
the mouth. It brings him in touch 
with the outside world and establishes 
an emotional relationship between the 
mother and the child. The general 
skin surface is not so well sensitized, 
but is developed by the warm water 
bath, oil massage, and the handling of 
the infant in grooming and coddling. 

The second type of feeling is the 
sense of body position. Babies held 
insecurely startle and cry. The rhyth- 
mic movements of rocking and the 
swaying of the cradle give a newborn 
infant a sense of security. These nurs- 
ing activities foster passivity and de- 
pendence in the child. 

The third type of feeling is his 
sensitivity to sound. Loud noises are 
the infant’s first fear. Other fears are 
formed by association with sudden 
noise. A mother introduces her baby 
to noise by her soft lullabies and the 
gentle sound of her voice. 

The feeling experiences are recog- 
nized as important in the develop- 
ment of the new mind. These basic 
body activities must go on to develop 
and mature the higher levels of the 
brain. 

Personal handling and loving, at- 
tentive care is necessary for this de- 
velopment. Spoke _ tells mothers, 
“Every baby needs to be smiled at, 
talked to, played with, fondled gently 
and lovingly, just as he needs vitamins 
and calories. The baby who doesn't 
get any loving will grow up cold and 
unresponsive. When he cries, it’s for 
a good reason — maybe it’s hunger, or 
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wetness, or indigestion, or just be- 
cause he’s on edge and needs sooth- 
ing. His cry is there to call you.” 


NURSERY CANNOT SUBSTITUTE 
HOME 

But in the nursery of an over- 
crowded institution no one_ hears 
baby’s cry; no one has time to soothe 
him. Eventually he stops crying alto- 
gether unless you pick him up sud- 
denly when he screams with terror, 
or he trembles from head to foot if 
someone suddenly talks loudly in his 
cubicle. He is not conditioned to 
sound. Through inexperience his feel- 
ing senses have not been developed, 
and though he receives the best 
formulas with added vitamins and 
minerals, he never quite reaches nor- 
mal growth and weight rates. 


There are exceptions, of course, 
from this extreme. Some babies grow 
quite normally physically. In our ex- 
perience there was a remarkable im- 
provement in growth rate and phys- 
ical well-being of even tiny infants 
when a warmhearted, understanding 
nurse took charge of the nursery. She, 
a mother herself, instructed the at- 
tendants to sing, talk to the babies, 
and play with them every spare min- 
ute they had. Within a few weeks the 
growth rates improved, the babies 
looked more alive, and actually smiled 
and cooed when one entered their 
cubicle. But even these apparently 
healthy babies, when taken to the 
Cook County Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search for developmental tests, almost 
always rated underdeveloped in mus- 
cular co-ordination and _ responses. 
When the case history of the baby 
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revealed a very fine hereditary back- 
ground, foster home placement was 
recommended so that individual 
mothering and the richer environ- 
ment of a private home would allow 
the child to develop his full poten- 
tialities. Results were usually gratify- 
ing and astonishing. 

These same observations were made 
by Anna Freud in her study of infants 
in three houses of the Hampsted nur- 
sery caring for war children in com- 
parison with children in private 
homes. She concluded that children 
who spent their entire lives in an in- 
stitution were a type all their own. 
She found that in outward appear- 
ances the children were well devel- 
oped physically and made a pleasing 
and satisfactory appearance in every 
way, but the differences in intellectual 
and emotional development were suf- 
ficient to make a “private” baby ap- 
pear more advanced. She attributes 
this backwardness to the unfulfillment 
of his emotional needs. She states, 
“One important instinctual need, that 
for early attachment to the mother, 
remains unsatisfied; consequently it 
may become blunted, which means 
that the child after a while ceases to 
search for a mother substitute and 
fails to develop all the more highly 
organized forms of love which should 
be modeled after this first pattern. Or 
the dissatisfied child may overstress 
his desire to find a mother and remain 
continually on the lookout for a new 
mother figure whose affection he 
might gain. These are infants who 
change their alliances all the time, are 
always on the lookout for a new 
mother figure, — and are exacting, de- 
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manding, apparently passionate, but 
always disappointed in whatever new 
attachment they may form.” ® 


PROBLEMS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 

As the baby grows out of infancy he 
forms a rather typical behavior pat- 
tern, which results from the co-ordina- 
tion of growing nerves and muscles. 
Aldrich 7 lists some ten normal reflexes 
and states that these early reactions 
take place in the primitive levels of 
the mid-brain or spinal column, and 
since they are as automatic as his 
heartbeats, they are deeply inter- 
woven into his physical and mental 
make-up. 

Growth. — As the child grows older, 
he passes through progressive changes 
in developing greater ability to feel, 
think, and act. The baby’s acts are 
dependent upon mental control and 
profoundly influenced by his emo- 
tions. According to Aldrich, “We can- 
not get a proper perspective on his 
growth without taking into account 
the insistent pressure of his environ- 
ment. The immediate necessity to be- 
gin to feel this dual process of fitting 
into our world and at the same time 
of following his developmental plan, 
sets up the baby’s dilemma.” § 

If Aldrich considers this dilemma of 
the developing infant worthy of an 
entire chapter of discussion, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: Is the infant in 
an institution spared some of these 


6 Freud and Burlington, Infants Without 
Families, (International Universities Press), 
pp: 27—28. 

7Aldrich and Aldrich, Babies Are Human 
Beings (Macmillan), p. 8 ff. 

8 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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conflicting aspects of growth urges 
and environmental pressures, or are 
they aggravated in institutional life? 


Change of Environment.—As the 
baby reaches the age where he should 
begin to crawl, he is suddenly wrested 
out of this quiet, uninhabited, sterile, 
and hospital-clean nursery, and placed 
into another unit of the institution, 
the crawler’s department. Since no 
one is allowed to enter the nursery 
without a hospital mask and white 
gown, the baby’s sudden introduction 
to the human face, with nose and 
mouth, is sometimes almost traumatic. 
In several cases we have had to wear 
masks while trying to court the little 
one’s affection. Street clothes, colors, 
fads, and fashions have never been a 
part of his life. 

We were unaware of these short- 
comings in our baby’s world. Being 
chiefly concerned about his physical 
problems, we managed to obtain the 
service of an outstanding pediatrician 
who was already overburdened be- 
cause of the shortage of doctors dur- 
ing the war. One period a week was 
set aside in her busy practice in which 
we could bring these babies into the 
office for routine check-ups. Babies 
up to five or six months of age took 
these visits to the doctor in their 
stride. Except for the fact that we 
evoked considerable public solicitude, 
concern, and curiosity by being mis- 
taken for mother and nurse of triplets, 
our jaunts to the pediatrician’s office 
were uneventful. But it was an ex- 
tremely different matter with older 
babies. They were apt to squirm and 
object with violence when they were 
suddenly dressed up and tucked into 
a cuddle bunny. Being carried out- 
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side into the wind and rain did not 
help their problem, but their dilemma 
became really dramatic after we were 
seated in the car and had them com- 
fortably settled in our arms. For when 
the motor began to sputter and the 
car began to move, they were apt to 
be terrified. In some instances noth- 
ing could be done to stop the baby’s 
screaming until he was again safely 
back in his nursery cubicle, where it 
took some time for his cries to subside 
and his respiratory rate to resume nor- 
mality. On occasions like this we 
were moved to make explanations as 
we entered the doctor’s office in order 
to change the horrified gazes upon 
that “perfectly awful” mother with 
that “very terrible” child to looks of 
sympathy and expressions of “Aw, the 
poor little dear. You know, I’ve never 
thought about it that an orphan baby 
has never had a chance to ride in an 
auto.” 

The chances and facilities for nor- 
mal development in the crawler’s de- 
partment are very scant. It is true 
that here the child’s environment is 
enriched. While he is still isolated 
from the rest of the institution, it is 
only partially so. Older children are 
usually scheduled to help the at- 
tendant or group mother in their care, 
or are allowed to play with them. 
Wide areas of floor space are espe- 
cially fenced in to provide for an op- 
portunity to crawl. Toys are provided 
for his play, and high chairs in which 
to learn to sit. 

On visiting days, when extra pre- 
cautions are taken for a clean and or- 
derly appearance, this department 
presents a very interesting and ade- 
quate appearance, and yet we prob- 
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ably found it among our greatest wor- 
ries. It is here that we think that the 
“baby’s dilemma” of which Aldrich 
speaks is particularly augmented by 
environmental shortcomings, subtle 
pressures, and emotional deprivations. 

It was only too apparent that the 
change from the nursery to this de- 
partment was too great and too 
abrupt. We tried to overcome this by 
urging the social department to pro- 
vide foster home placement when a 
baby had outgrown the nursery. 
When this could not be done and the 
child could not be kept in the nursery 
any longer, we tried to bridge the gap 
in several ways. The attendants at 
the nursery would be asked to take 
the child out whenever possible, to 
carry it along on trips to the office, 
and to wheel it in a baby buggy from 
one building to another. The physical 
make-up of this particular institution 
made this difficult. The attendants 
were already overworked, and there 
was not enough personnel to enable 
them to give so much individual at- 
tention. We did try to relieve the 
group mother of the crawler’s depart- 
ment for a short period of time so 
that she could go to the nursery, be- 
come acquainted with the baby, and 
eventually carry it into her depart- 
ment herself. In some instances the 
baby transferred to the new mother 
person without any difficulty, but 
whether this occurred or not, few 
babies did well in the first months of 
these new routines and new, more ad- 
vanced procedures. 

The Childs Ego.— According to 
Aldrich, at this age the importance 
of “I” outweighs every other consid- 
eration. In the crawlers’ department, 
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little self-centered “ego” finds him- 
self vying for this first place, so im- 
portant in infant development, among 
some six to ten of his peers. Even the 
warmest of group mothers finds it im- 
possible to respond at all times to the 
emotional needs of each little indi- 
vidual. 

In one instance in our experience, 
one newly transferred baby developed 
the head banging habit. It lost weight, 
had a sallow color, and cried con- 
tinually. His sober little face was 
a pitiful sight, and the head banging 
became increasingly alarming. This 
is supposed to be a form of hyper- 
activity common in babies who do not 
get enough cuddling® or, in other 
words, it is caused by a lack of 
rhythmical stimulation of tactile and 
muscle senses. Since it is a sign of 
frustration and impotent anger, we 
decided in desperation, as a last re- 
sort, to take the baby back to the 
nursery, where the nurse to whom he 
had been accustomed received him 
warmly and administered much in- 
dividual attention. Almost at once he 
began to eat. Within a week there 
was weight increase. Foster home 
placement was the only solution. 


Sleep. — The chief shortcoming this 
group of babies experience is prob- 
ably associated with sleep. Ribble 1° 
distinguishes sleep from the _half- 
conscious dozing of the newborn in- 
fant, which is practically a state of 
hibernation in which baby exists for 
the first two months of life, to a 


9 Benjamin Spoke, The Common Sense 
Book of Baby and Child Care (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce), p. 185. 


10 Margaret Ribble, The Rights of In- 
fants (Columbia University Press), p. 48. 
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rhythmical relaxation which follows 
the beginning of higher brain activity. 
Ribble suggests that the mother has 
to establish a balance between appro- 
priate stimulation and rest in order 
that the baby may develop a healthy 
sleeping routine. Most young infants 
have to be given appropriate rhyth- 
mical stimulation in order to sleep 
well. Their stimulus hungers have to 
be appeased and their avenues of 
sensory intake have to be brought into 
a state of adjustment. 

When babies are put to bed on a 
mass production scale and there is 
little time for fondling a child or 
gently tucking him to bed with tender 
caresses and a lullaby, tensions are 
not released, and the only way the 
baby can soothe away the tense feel- 
ing is by thumb sucking, head bang- 
ing, head rolling, or jouncing about. 
It is probably at this period that habi- 
tual thumb sucking, prevalent in older 
institution children, arises. 

In children who are not getting 
enough mothering the temporary set- 
ting aside of consciousness causes a 
certain amount of apprehension, and 
some babies tend to stay awake as a 
means of keeping watch against some 
vague danger. These children invari- 
ably, when older, become apprehen- 
sive, when put to bed. The most heart 
breaking aspect of working in an insti- 
tution is to hear children crying in the 
night and knowing the night woman 
can never make the rounds and soothe 
them all. 


Feeding. — Children in institutions 
.commonly have feeding problems. 
Certain types of these problems are 
probably created in the comparatively 
quiet crawlers department. The 
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mother with a group of bigger babies 
to be fed, sometimes does not take 
time or has not the patience to cope 
with the whims of these ever stronger 
and harder to handle babies and tends 
literally to poke food into them 
against their will. Spoke says! that 
sometimes long lasting feeding prob- 
lems arise in this way. 


Speech. — Anna Freud 1 found that 
children in the institution were re- 
tarded in their speech development. 
Since the junior toddlers and crawlers 
are separated from the older groups, 
there is little opportunity to learn to 
speak by imitation. She believes to 
have evidence that with the absence 
of a mother there is a lessening in the 
urge to speak, since, when the chil- 
dren were sent home for the holidays, 
they gained in speech what would 
have required three months to give in 
the nursery. 

We became especially aware of 
this lack of proper speech develop- 
ment when our babies, sent to the 
Institute of Juvenile Research, re- 
turned with discouraging ratings as to 
speech and vocabulary development. 
Thinking the babies may have been 
shy, frightened, and unresponsive to 
a strange psychologist and an_at- 
tendant with whom he was not ac- 
quainted, we took the babies down 
ourselves or arranged for the group 
mother to go along. It was an exas- 
perating experience, especially when 
the vocabulary test was reached. The 
psychologist would place before the 
baby a set of attractive pictures, usu- 


11 Spoke, op. cit., p. 168. 
12 Freud and Burlington, op. cit., pp. 18 
to 19. 
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ally full of meaning to a child of this 
age. “Show me the house,” she would 
ask, and the baby wanted to comply 
with this friendly request. But it 
would look bewildered and sometimes 
take a chance guess. We, who were 
watching, thought, “How can this 
child know what a house or a dog is? 
He’s never seen one. He may have 
seen men pass by occasionally on 
visiting days, but nobody stopped to 
point one out and tell the baby, “This 
is a man.” Anna Freud’s-conclusions 
were borne out in our experience. 


Walking. — Once the baby has 
learned to stand on his feet and to 
toddle around, he is apt to fall over 
the weaker crawlers. He seems to de- 
rive considerable pleasure from the 
use of his growing muscular strength 
and will stand for long periods, 
pounding his pet toy against some 
object at hand. Sometimes this is a 
younger crawlers head. So he is 
speedily pronounced a_ dangerous 
character in the crawler’s department 
and is due for another change, the 
toddler’s department, with another 
environment, another mother, and an- 
other family of children with whom 
to grow up another step. 

Emotional Tensions. — At this fur- 
ther separation from the mother sub- 
stitute, Freud has observed that the 
child responds with the conflicting 
emotions of sorrow, longing, and re- 
sentment.!®? These broken and inter- 
rupted attachments may result in a 
child with emotional barrenness. 
Housemothers working with these 
babies should understand these emo- 
tional moods of a child. When the 


13. Ibid., p. 62. 
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gratification a child should receive 
from the mother substitute falls short, 
autoerotic gratifications loom large 
and fill the empty space in the child’s 
instinctual life. Prolonged thumb 
sucking and masturbation are com- 
mon results and experiences in this 
group. 

Habit Formations. —The child has 
now reached the age where the prob- 
lem of training his habits dominates 
our thinking. Habits are a pure reflex 
and are not learned by imitation or 
acquired when the mother wills. 

Freud reports that children who 
had been perfectly clean at home lose 
sphincter and bladder control when 
separated from their mothers. Spoke 
in his discussion on toilet training re- 
minds his readers that babies gain 
control as they grow, and that the 
most parents can do is to train them 
a little. If too strenuous an effort is 
made to regulate the baby, he may 
rebel and become balky, eventually 
developing constipation for psycho- 
logical reasons. Ribble '* reminds us 
of the fact that psychoanalytical stud- 
ies reveal that the character and per- 
sonality of adults are influenced 
deeply by the way his eating and 
eliminating functions were handled in 
his first years of life. The qualities of 
stubbornness self-will, and stinginess 
may be traced back to difficulty in 
early training to cleanliness. (On the 
latter Ribble quotes Sigmund Freud. ) 

Ribble sums up her advice with the 
statement, “The safest advice is to 
proceed slowly, without emotional 
tension.” This is a pretty big order 
for a group mother with approxi- 
mately ten two- and three-year-olds. 


14 Ribble, op. cit., pp. 56—59. 
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Routine sitting is pretty much the 
procedure, and often we know the 
babies are made to sit entirely too 
long. Cleanliness is by no means the 
order of things among the toddlers. 

Here, too, they learn to sit at small 
tables and to eat by themselves. No 
sophisticated vocabulary can describe 
the mess. There is always grave dan- 
ger that someone in the group is not 
eating enough. Housemothers had 
not been aware of this until we 
pointed out to them that some chil- 
dren were losing weight. They may 
spill most of their milk or drop their 
food, and sometimes other children 
eat another portion besides their own. 

Ribble * discusses also the danger 
of artificial schedules. Physiological 
reactions to a disturbed routine are 
restlessness, food regurgitation, and 
loose stools. That baby’s sleep is not 
disturbed is of utmost importance. 
That final big problem of the day for 
the housemother is to get her fold of 
babies to sleep. One baby keeps wak- 
ing the others. All may be asleep 


15 Ibid., p. 60 ff. 
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when some night prowler climbs out 
of his bed and into the beds of all the 
others. The group mother may peep 
into the dormitory at midnight, only 
to find all the bouncing toddlers stand- 
ing in their beds with all the bedding 
on the floor. 

We found that these babies were 
often sick. Respiratory infections just 
couldn't be kept under control and 
diarrhea was a common affliction 
which a change in diet failed to cor- 
rect, 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing was an attempt to 
discuss a number of the factors which 
hinder the normal development of in- 
fants who are unfortunately placed 
into institutions. The writer feels that 
even if institutions are staffed with in- 
telligent, well-trained, and under- 
standing personnel, the impact of in- 
stitutional life thwarts normal devel- 
opments and makes for physiological 
dysfunction and psychological and so- 
cial maladjustments earlier in life 
than appears on the surface to be the 
case. There is no substitute for par- 
ental love and the home. 


“ScHooL Time.” — More than 65 Ohio daily and weekly newspapers now 
carry a weekly column, “School Time,” written by Edward L. Hoon, director 
of field service for the Ohio Education Association. 

Each column reports informally on good teaching practices, or interesting 
school programs which the author has observed in his travels over the state. 
Editors who use the feature say that it is written with a keen understand- 
ing of what parents want to know about the schools. It tells them what is 
best for their children. — NEA Journal, May, 1950, p. 374. 


PREVENT JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS. — Very frequently in our ‘classroom 
work, opportunities arise for leading young people to alter for themselves 
conclusions based on insufficient data by directing them to significant data 
which they had overlooked. We must be constantly on the lookout for such 
opportunities and, by taking advantage of them, help the young learners 
gradually to overcome in so far as possible the common unfortunate habit 
of reaching conclusions prematurely. — Edith Putnam Parker, The Journal of 
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Lutheran Liturgy 


THE FOREWORD TO HIS AGENDA DEDICATED TO PASTOR FREDERICK 
WYNEKEN BY WILHELM LOEHE, DONE INTO ENGLISH 
BY WALTER H. BOUMAN 


(Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Herman Nielsen of Zion, near Decatur, Ind., has a copy of 
Rev. Wm. Loehe’s Agende (1844), sent to Rev. F. Wyneken, first pastor of that church 
where the order of service is still in use. Mr. W. E. Uffelman, surprised to find this 
beautiful though brief, description of our order of service, asked his friend Pastor Wal- 
ter H. Bouman to translate it. We here submit this gem as a precious statement of the 
fundamental principles of liturgics and as a useful motivation toward the better under- 
standing and appreciation of our Common Service. T.G.S.) 


To you, beloved friend and brother, 
have I dedicated this Agenda. For it 
has been compiled in cordial love for 
my brethren in North America, and 
among them you were the first to 
whom I joined myself for this holy 
work of love, which is building God’s 
Zion beyond the ocean. So please ac- 
cept in all friendliness my gift and my 
cordial, respectful greetings. 

Prior to your recent departure from 
Europe you really expressed the wish 
that one of the older Agenda might 
be reprinted for you and other trans- 
oceanic brethren. Instead you are 
now receiving a new one so far as its 
form is concerned. I believe you are 
not losing thereby. In the writings of 
the fathers, liturgies appear as parts 
of rituals. From these rituals, which 
are formed by and changed through 
the circumstances of the times, they 
would have to be made and published 
in a new compilation. Ay, in the 
liturgical parts themselves many 
changes would have to be made if a 
real service was to be rendered to the 
brethren in North America. More- 
over, no older Agenda would have 


offered the wealth of material which 
this one, dedicated to you, offers. 
I sought to combine in it what seemed 
to be best, after having consulted 
ca. 200 older Agenda and rituals. 
While reading this, perhaps the 
thought struck you that in my work 
my taste and my subjective inclina- 
tion is too pronounced and detracts 
from the true ecclesiastical element. 
I must leave the settlement of this 
doubt to a just valuation of the work 
itself. I know, a compiler of a liturgy 
enjoys liberty; but I know, too, that 
my free pleasure joined itself com- 
pletely with the liturgical tendency, 
which does not experiment with the 
doubtful novel views, but which safe- 
guards the primeval liturgical type of 
the Occident against fraud — and 
thereby, too, shows and gives proof 
of the one, holy, catholic Church, one 
immortal communion of saints on 
earth. I don’t deny at all that I, as did 
others, might have met with some- 
thing human, that here and there in 
this volume my subjective being and 
life is apparent; but surely that is in 
less happy phrasing only, but never 
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in the construction of the whole, not 
in the ancient fundamental thoughts, 
to which I sought to hold with con- 
scientious care. 

However, I have not so much to 
fear the reproach of subjectivity as 
the too great leaning toward the an- 
cient and perhaps even to the Roman. 
I should like to meet this objection 
with a few explanatory words. Lu- 
theran liturgy indeed stems from the 
Roman, even as the entire Lutheran 
Church is not a new structure, but the 
old one, however purged and rid of 
addition and distortion. The Church 
did not discover a new doctrine three 
centuries ago; on the contrary, it sep- 
arated new things from the ancient 
doctrine; and likewise she did not 
venture out on new paths in the field 
of liturgy, but after ridding it of vile 
innovations, she retained the purity of 
the old. That is why we together with 
Rome have the same fundamental 
parts in the Communio, and that is 
why it is possible for the Augustana 
to maintain: “Nearly all the usual 
ceremonies are also preserved.” “It 
does not, therefore, appear that the 
Mass is more devoutly celebrated 
among our adversaries than among 
us.” Art. 24. If one would raise the 
charge that this Agenda contains 
Romanizing tendencies, then this is 
true of all Lutheran Agendas, ay, of 
the entire Lutheran Church, whose 
reproach I, as one of her members, 
would have to take upon myself also. 
By the way, one could rightfully con- 
tend, the Roman Church catholicizes 
in those parts of the liturgy in which 
it agrees with the true catholic 
Church, here on earth surnamed Lu- 
theran. 


I should like to say more, and, I be- 
lieve, it involves no risk. I believe 
constitution and organization, liturgy 
and ceremonies, as much as they may 
add in the service of the truth, do not 
constitute a Church in the true sense 
of the word. The salvation of the 
Church does not come from this direc- 
tion; indeed, they are fruits of the 
Church, but not her roots. To the joy 
of the lurking enemy, to the deep sor- 
row of all of God’s children who have 
eyes to see, too many overestimate 
nowadays the worth of these externals 
and do not notice that they are on 
the road to Rome if they think they 
must bring about the salvation of the 
Church by organization, liturgy, etc. 
They forget the great, for my times 
perhaps the greatest, word of the 
Augustana, namely, the “IT IS 
ENOUGH” of Article VII; and the 
curse which the Almighty pronounces 
upon such as consider flesh their arm 
and want the Church, borne along 
wonderful paths as by the wings of an 
eagle, to walk on human crutches. 
Nay, rather, this holy Church of God, 
in its totality invisible, visibly appear- 
ing now here, now there, according as 
her banners wave and her signs appear 
in Word and Sacrament — is a miracle 
of her one Lord and Master which has 
proved itself independent of every- 
thing that isn’t Word and Sacrament 
and will continue to do so! 

You will rejoin: Well said, but why 
mention this here? I reply: to show 
wherein we must be strict over against 
other churches and wherein we may 
learn from them. It is obvious that 
we cannot gain anything for the doc- 
trine and the Sacrament in Rome. 
Here stringency and holy watchful- 
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ness, looking with alarm even at little 
things, are in place. With design, God 
bedded us about a pure confession, 
corresponding to the Word. We are 
to safeguard that which has been en- 
trusted to us; woe unto us if we do 
not do it! But with the rule of the 
pure doctrine, of the pure Sacrament 
in our hand, we may certainly walk 
through the subordinate region of 
constitution and liturgy of other 
church groups, prove everything, and 
retain whatever good is present. Con- 
stitution and liturgy are, as noted, 
subordinate regions; however, since 
we are speaking of them, for and by 
which something may and should be 
done, it is proper to gather everything 
good found elsewhere and to let noth- 
ing laudable go to waste for that 
Church in which God’s banners are 
waving. We read: “All things are 
yours.” 1 Cor.3:21. “Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” Phil. 4:8. 

If I am to show you in the most 
concrete application what I mean, I 
must point you to the Roman liturgies. 
They abound in evil additions; yet in 
the midst of the brambles there are 
remnants of better seasons and of a 
truly Christian sentiment. One finds 
a prayer here and there which accord- 
ing to form and content could hardly 
be replaced by another or a more re- 
cent one, of which one may say in the 
best sense of the word, as indicated 
above, they catholicize. These one 
ought to liberate from captivity and 
introduce them into Lutheran litur- 
gies. They belong in there as well as 
the Introits, the Kyrie et in terra, the 
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Credo, the finest collects, the prefaces, 
etc., which have come to us, too, by 
way of unclean channels of the Ro- 
man Church. Of course, by and large 
I have refrained from taking anything 
out of Roman liturgies which wasn't 
to be found already in the old Lu- 
theran Agendas. I exercised care for 
the sake of the weak. Yet for the litur- 
gies at the sickbed and the deathbed, 
for which our Agenda offers little 
material, I have taken a few prayers 
from the Pontificale Romanum and in- 
serted them in the proper place. 
Which these are, you will easily dis- 
cern. They are the most perfect liturg- 
ically. In the Pontificale they are in 
the midst of a number of impure 
prayers. 

A more careful study of this Agenda 
will convince you that it is built en- 
tirely upon the order of worship. — 
In the service the congregation feels 
closest to her Lord; there she lives in 
the presence of the bridegroom a 
heavenly mundane life, a mundane 
heavenly life. Worship is the loveliest 
bloom of all temporal life. Expression 
and picture of this wonderful inner 
oneness and harmony is this Agenda 
to be, an aesthetics of the Church of 
God not in abstracto, but in concreto. 
In the inner life and in the services of 
the congregation, Word and Sacra- 
ment stand like a rock in the sea. As 
the ocean undulates around the rock, 
so sacred forms of liturgy undulate 
around the focal point of Word and 
Sacrament. As the ocean breaks upon 
the rock, its wave, its roar depending 
on the rock, so liturgical life is not an 
arbitrary one, but its waves circle in 
concentric fashion around the inner- 
most circle of spiritual life, which 
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turns about the focus of the Word and 
Sacrament. Word and Sacrament de- 
termine the order of salvation, and 
this determines the order of worship. 
Just as spiritual life is unthinkable 
without the order of salvation, even 
so a worship is not without order, 
without the Scriptural progress of 
sacred thoughts. 

This is true especially of the main 
worship of the congregation on Sun- 
days and festivals. In them there is 
something regularly changing and 
varied, depending upon their coin- 
cidence with one or the other festival 
cycle of the church year. For the 
cycles of the church year give to each 
and all main services their peculiar 
character. But in all main services 
there also is something constant, ever 
recurring — and that is the very se- 
quence of sacred thoughts by means 
of which all inner life is borne in the 
change of seasons. 

I should like to compare the train 
of thought of the liturgy for the main 
service with a double-peaked moun- 
tain, whose one peak, as with Horeb 
and Sinai, is a trifle lower than the 
other.* The first peak is the sermon, 
the other is the Sacrament, without 
which I am unable to think of a com- 
plete service here on earth. In the 
main worship one is constantly as- 
cending until one has arrived at the 
Lord’s Table, beyond which there are 


*Ep. Nore: L. Fuerbringer, in Die 
rechte Mitte in der Liturgie und Ordnung 
des Gottesdienstes (p. 30, 1934): “To des- 
ignate the Sacrament as the highest peak of 
the service is liturgically wrong (because 
unscriptural) and un-Lutheran. To place 
the Sacrament above the Word is Romaniz- 
ing sacramentalism, because only through 
the Word is the Lord’s Supper a Sacra- 
ment and means of Grace.” 
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no further heights, save heaven, and 
hence in the Nunc Dimittis one merely 
finds a corresponding expression for 
inner longing. 

Let’s follow in detail and as briefly 
as possible the line of thought in the 
Communio. 

A week lies behind you, a new week 
before you, between the two the day 
of the Communio, the Sunday. You 
want to approach the Lord with the 
congregation. What will you have to 
do first of all, be you shepherd or 
sheep? You do what all religions 
visualize in their purifications as re- 
quirements of the soul, you wash your 
feet, dusty from daily walking — in 
other words: you prepare for worship 
by a confession of sins and by receiv- 
ing the holy absolution. Your first de- 
votion is the Confiteor, which couldn't 
be expressed in a more beautiful 
fashion than in antiphon, priest and 
congregation mutually comforting 
each other. 

The heaviest burden is cast off in 
the Confiteor. The Introitus begins, 
and by it the peculiar character of the 
Sunday or of the festival is brought 
to the consciousness of the celebrating 
Christians. To the peace of forgive- 
ness is added the festive joy. A Sun- 
daylike, Easterlike feeling overcomes 
you at hearing the Introitus, which in- 
deed is best rendered by alternating 
chants of men and women, young and 
old, (school and congregation ). 

Cleansed from sin, rid of the heav- 
iest burden, you enter into the cele- 
bration of the Sunday or holiday. But 
the earth still has other burdens and 
sorrows, present and future. Life, 
death, eternity, with all the bitter 
fruits and consequences of sin, omin- 
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ously walk with you on your way to 
the sanctuary. Care rises—and re- 
turns again and again. So the Kyrie 
stands immovable, committing all suf- 
fering of time and eternity to the mer- 
cies of God. 

In the Confiteor and in the Kyrie 
mankind appeared before God as it 
was before Christmas and is and 
always will be without the Christ. In 
need of help, mankind stands before 
God. Directly the Lord comes to these 
needy ones in angelic hymns of praise. 
As in the manger, so the Lord comes 
to the congregation in the Gloria. The 
adoration of the angels resounds as 
often as the Lord comes to the place 
where He has recorded His name. 
Ex. 20:24. 

He comes. He is received and glo- 
rified as the Triune, whom one ap- 
proaches in Christ Jesus (“We praise 
Thee,” etc.). There is hardly a loftier 
adoration of the Lord, who descends 
to the praises of Israel, than this 
prayer from the lips of men. 

His gracious countenance beams, 
yet He is silent, yet He continues to 
hearken unto the voice of the congre- 
gation. Hence she summarizes once 
more all of her needs, joins her peti- 
tions and gives expression to them in 
the Collect in one breath and sen- 
tence. In the Collect the alternating 
thought of the Sunday or festival 
penetrates the common need of the 
soul even more clearly than in the 
Introit. In one clear thought (so it 
ought to be at least) the soul blazes 
and then throws itself, hoping and 
waiting with a devout Amen before 
Him to whom all flesh comes, because 
He answers prayer. 


The congregation is silent. He 
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breaks the silence and bestows upon 
the congregation the grace of His 
Word. His Spirit testifies by the 
mouth of the Apostles in the Apos- 
tolic Word. 

A jubilant Hallelujah is the response 
to Him who inclines His ear to His 
people. The Hallelujah grows silent. 
But He continues to speak. One hears 
ipsissima verba in the Gospel. The 
Lord comes ever nearer to His people. 

Again a jubilant Hallelujah is the 
response. But more. The hearts are 
enkindled in faith by the power of the 
Gospel. From adoration comes the 
most blessed communion with the 
Lord in the Credo. No longer does 
the pain of sin, nor the fear of evil, 
nor longing sighing fill the hearts, but 
joyous confidence. One is seated be- 
fore His countenance, and in the ser- 
mon begins the blessed “homilein,” 
the communion of saints, who rejoice 
in the Lord of Lords. 

Here one stands on the first peak of 
worship, as on Horeb. 

Now the congregation, all being of 
one mind, ascends higher to the Sac- 
rament. 

As the bride of the Lord she feels 
rich in Him and through Him, but 
rich through others also. In her full- 
ness she is mindful of all the special 
needs and necessities on earth; wish- 
ing to all everything good, she ap- 
proaches the altar with prayer, sup- 
plication, and intercessions. Blessing 
all, she steps reverently to the throne 
of richest blessing. In so doing her 
heart is enlarged to encompass the 
great thought that the Church here 
and yonder is one only, that the pil- 
grims here are one in their prayer and 
are united with all the saints in 
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heaven, that, praying together with 
them, they are summoning the com- 
ing of the day of eternal glory. 

From her petitions the congrega- 
tion proceeds to the giving of thanks 
in the Preface, even as the Apostle 
joins the giving of thanks to suppli- 
cations, prayers, and _intercessions. 
However, the giving of thanks melts 
into the Sanctus, into the Thrice Holy 
of all heavens. Touched by the Sanc- 
tus, she sees the Lord approaching 
for the Sacrament —and to Him is 
raised the blissful Hosanna. 

She cannot ascend any higher. A 
brief, but deep, expectant silence takes 
place. 

Without transition, directly, the 
wonderful verba testamenti begin. He 
comes in the name of the Lord! God 
is present, and so is the Lamb! Pros- 
trate in the dust, on her knees, the 
congregation lies before the Lord. 
Not cast down from the height of the 
Sanctus —but deeply moved by the 
Sanctus, ay, raised to the Lord here 
present, she humbles herself, prays in 
exaltation — commits in the Agnus Dei 
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and Pater Noster everything needful 
to us in time and eternity to the gra- 
cious response of the Lord, Lord. 

Now all trembling, all fainthearted- 
ness, renewed by the thought of the 
coming of the Lord, is completely 
overcome as soon as the Lord offers 
His Peace to His guests. One pro- 
claims God’s peace to others (osculum 
pacis). Ardent well-being, fervent de- 
sire permeates the soul — and now we 
receive the Sacrament. 

From faith to faith, step by step has 
been our progress. One has arrived 
at a most blessed experience. It is im- 
possible to ascend higher, save by 
death (Nunc dimittis). We descend 
to the customary close of the wor- 
ship — we seek the transition to the 
things which God in the temporal 
calling imposes on everyone in prepa- 
ration for heaven. Brief and incom- 
plete though it is, my presentation of 
the main thoughts of the Communio 
nevertheless will teach us to cast a 
glance at the beautiful continuity of 
the same. 


October, 1949 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN METHODIST CHuRCH.— The General Board of 
the Methodist Church at its annual meeting in Cincinnati reported that there 
was a gain of 21 per cent in the Sunday church school membership in the 
last five years; that the total circulation of church literature is over 6,000,000; 
that there were 218,677 students attending the 122 colleges and universities 
related to the Methodist Church last year; that nearly 800,000 children at- 
tended vacation church schools in 1948; that the Methodist Radio and Film 
Commission will release in October a movie entitled “Crossroads,” emphasizing 
Christian vocation and to be used in recruiting young men for the ministry. 
— The Lutheran Standard, June 8, 1950. 


PREVENT BY PrEPARING.—A report on marriage and divorce had been 
prepared for the General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church by 
its Council on Christian Relations. It raises the question whether adultery 
and desertion are “the only misdeeds that can cut the heart out of a marriage.” 
It says: “Vast numbers of marriages in our day are being shattered beyond 
repair by other causes than those held to be ‘sufficient causes’ for divorce 
by our standards.” And it counsels the church to aim at prevention rather 
than cure, to “seek to prevent divorce by preparing for marriage.” — The 


Lutheran Standard, June 10, 1950. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE PRESIDENTS 
CONVENTION REPORT, 1950 * 


DEAR FRIENDS AND MEMBERS OF THE LuU- 
THERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


Your officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Board join me in extending to you our 
sincere greetings and best wishes for a 
pleasant and profitable convention here at 
River Forest. 

The Lutheran Education Association has 
always been dedicated to service for its 
members, and although its membership in- 
cludes many individuals who are not profes- 
sional educators and whose interests in edu- 
cation vary, the Program Committee has 
again endeavored to prepare a convention 
program which should be of interest and 
benefit to all types of members. The areas 
which will be discussed are, “Trends in 
Education” in the various fields of endeavor, 
including curriculum, method, guidance, or- 
ganization, and professional growth trends, 
“Public Relations in the Educational Work 
of the Church,” both within the parish and 
in the community, and “The Problems of 
Church-State Relationships in Christian 
Education.” 

As we survey the activities of the Lu- 
theran Education Association during the 
past year, we find that God’s blessing again 
has rested upon our work. Although the 
activities of the association have been re- 
ported regularly in the L.E. A. section of 
LUTHERAN EpucarTIon, a brief summary of 
the Executive Board is in place at this time. 

The officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Board have held regular monthly meet- 
ings to promote the work of the Association. 
As president of the Lutheran Education As- 
sociation, I wish to thank both the other 
officers and the members of the Executive 
Board for their wholehearted co-operation, 
for their faithful attendance of meetings, 


* This convention was held at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, on July 14 
and 15. 
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and for their willingness to serve in what- 
ever capacity they were asked to do so in 
promoting the program of the Association. 
It is also commendable that all members of 
the Board attended the meetings without 
any expense to the Association. Some of 
the men traveled considerable distances. 

During the past year only a few changes 
occurred in the membership of the Execu- 
tive Board. Mr. A. L. Weber, who had 
been an officer of the Association for many 
years, found it necessary to resign as execu- 
tive vice-president, and the Board appointed 
Mr. A. M. Fenker of La Porte, Ind., in his 
place. Prof. Carl S. Meyer also found it 
necessary to relinquish his post as the repre- 
sentative of the Lutheran high schools be- 
cause of his new appointment as acting 
superintendent of the Lutheran High School 
Association of Greater Chicago and as 
chairman of the Curriculum Committee of 
Lutheran high schools. Since both, Mr. 
Weber and Professor Meyer, faithfully 
served the Lutheran Education Association 
in various capacities from the beginning of 
its organization, I suggest that the conven- 
tion acknowledge their faithful service 
these many years. The convention should 
also not overlook the many years of faith- 
ful service Drs. Maurer and Huegli and 
the secretary, Mr. N. J. Rogers, have given 
to the Association, who will not be mem- 
bers of the Executive Board during the 
coming term. 

One of the problems which regularly con- 
fronted the Executive Board was the mat- 
ter of finances. The cost of printing, mail- 
ing, and general expenses has risen to such 
proportions that it was impossible to oper- 
ate in the manner we would have preferred 
with the funds at hand. I assure you that 
we have tried to carry on as economically 
as possible, and we are happy to report that 
we are not in the red. The treasurer will 
report later and give you detailed informa- 
tion about the financial condition of the 
Association. We were not in a position to 


publish any monographs during the past 
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year, but we hope this practice may be 
resumed in the near future. The 1950 
Yearbook was not published in its usual 
form because the necessary funds for this 
were not available. With the co-operation 
of Concordia Publishing House and the 
Editorial Committee of LurHEeran Epuca- 
TION it was made available to the members 
as the June number of LurHeran Epuca- 
TION. We trust this meets with your hearty 
approval. The editor, Rev. W. Wangerin, 
and the various contributors, have spent 
many hours preparing this issue. Let us ex- 
press our gratitude and show our apprecia- 
tion to the writers by studying their con- 
tributions. If we do, I am certain much 
benefit will accrue to you, the reader. 

In spite of the fact that the Executive 
Board has made an extensive effort during 
the past year to increase the membership 
by contacting conferences, District boards 
of education, as well as individual laymen, 
the number of members has not increased. 
We have at present about twelve hundred 
members. Professor Lange, our financial 
secretary, will report later in greater detail. 
For those whose membership has lapsed, 
we have a follow-up system of five letters 
or cards. Much time and expense could be 
saved if all members would renew their 
memberships promptly. During the year a 
much-needed promotional folder was pub- 
lished, and all keymen were supplied with 
it. The Executive Board is not able to do 
much more than it did in holding or gain- 
ing new members, and I appeal to every- 
one present to become an active agent for 
the Lutheran Education Association and to 
begin a little membership campaign of his 
own. One favorable personal word is often 
worth more than written material. If each 
one would gain only one member each 
during the coming year, we would have 
twenty-five hundred members by the next 
convention. 

One of the outstanding achievements in 
our circles in education is the unqualified 
accreditation of our own Concordia Teach- 
ers College by the North Central Associa- 
tion March 24 of this year. This top-rank- 
ing approval was achieved after intensive 
preparation by the college under the guid- 


ance and support of Synod’s Board for 
Higher Education. Preparations for ac- 
creditation included the introduction of a 
revised curriculum, conformity to standard 
regulations as to the number of administra- 
tive officials, graduate degrees of faculty 
members, laboratory equipment, health and 
guidance services, administrative procedure, 
and financial accounting. Since most State 
requirements make graduation from an ac- 
credited college a prerequisite for per- 
manent teaching certificates, the accredita- 
tion of our own college will qualify our 
teachers in the various States. Those teach- 
ers who continue their studies in other col- 
leges or universities will, from now on, have 
their credits accepted on the same basis 
as students coming from other accredited 
colleges or universities. Another milestone 
in the progress toward general recognition 
of our Concordia Teachers College was 
reached last week by the action of the 
University of Illinois. They awarded our 
college a “Class A” rating, which is the 
highest rating possible to be received by 
any college here in the State of Illinois. 
It may also be stated that the faculty here 
at Concordia has been very active and of 
good influence in helping to share the edu- 
cational policies of Synod. All of this surely 
makes our hearts rejoice and I recommend 
that the Association go on record express- 
ing its gratitude to God for having granted 
us this outstanding favor. I further recom- 
mend that the convention acknowledge the 
efforts of the faculty, Dr. Klinck, and the 
business manager, who have spent many 
hours of hard work changing and adapting 
the curriculum to meet the requirements 
of the accrediting agency and whatever 
was required in the entire structural setup 
of the college in order to acquire accred- 
itation. 

We all know that during the past years 
and still at present a deficiency of well- 
trained teachers exists. In order to alleviate 
this situation, there is a tendency in our 
Synod to utilize a certain number of our 
preparatory schools for the training of 
teachers, although they are primarily in- 
tended to train pastors. This is done in 
order to relieve the immediate teacher 
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shortage, but is this the best solution to 
the problem in a long-range program? 
Would it not be far better that our two 
existing teachers’ colleges be expanded to 
take care of more students and that these 
receive a training which is acceptable to 
the accrediting agency of the various States 
in which these young men and women in- 
tend to teach? I recommend that the con- 
vention discuss this matter and voice its 
opinion. 

The synodical Placement Committee of 
teachers has performed its duties admirably 
during the present teacher-shortage situa- 
tion. It has also been influential in raising 


~ the income level of the teacher so that 


salaries are more adequate to meet the 
high costs of living. I recommend that we 
extend to this Committee the hand of en- 


couragement and a vote of thanks for its 
untiring efforts. 

The Lutheran high schools are some of 
our best sources of recruits for our teachers’ 
colleges. I recommend that the Lutheran 
Education Association lend the Lutheran 
high school movement its moral support 
and that we, individually, do all we can 
within the local churches to promote, es- 
tablish, and maintain more Lutheran high 
schools. We owe it to God, to the youth 
of our Church, and to perpetual preparation 
of servants of the Church. 

May the good Lord in these last days of 
disturbances and unrest hold His protect- 
ing hand over our entire educational system, 
and may He bless our efforts in gaining 
many more souls for His kingdom. 


ALWwIN R. ROSCHKE 


Enact Bitt Lecauizinc Bus SERVICE FOR PARocHIAL Pupits. — The 


Massachusetts legislature has enacted the Sears-Rugg school bus bill, which 
amends the 1936 law by specifically listing parochial school children as eligible 
for public transportation. The measure is put under the category of health 
and safety, thus avoiding, its proponents hope, the charge that it violates the 
commonwealth’s constitution, which prohibits the use of public funds for 
sectarian religious purposes. The bill was a legislative device to render use- 
less the initiative which had been sponsored by a group desiring to render 
illegal all public aid to parochial school pupils.—The Christian Century, 
June 28, 1950. 


FREEDOM “or,” Nor FREEDOM “FROM,” RELIGION. — In his opinion uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of New York state’s released time program for religious 
education in the public schools, Justice Anthony J. DiGiovanna of the state 
supreme court pointed out that separation of church and state has never 
meant freedom “from,” but rather freedom “of,” religion. “To permit re- 
straint upon state and local educational agencies which are lawfully author- 
ized to grant release time to our young citizens who wish to take religious 
instruction would constitute a suppression of this right ‘of’ religious freedom,” 
he said. The suit was brought in the Brooklyn supreme court against the 
board of education and Francis T. Spaulding, state education commissioner 
with the Greater New York co-ordinating committee on release time of Jews, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics listed as intervenor-respondent. — The Chris- 
tian Century, July 19, 1950. 
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Our Contributors 


H. J. Borrrcuer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Counselor in Parish Education, Minnesota 
District. 


Herman MEyernorr, principal Faith Lu- 
theran School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Harry R. Voicr, principal Concordia Lu- 
theran School, Conover, N. C. 


STELLA WUERFFEL, Production Dietitian, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; for- 
merly teacher in a Lutheran school and 

active in Lutheran child welfare work. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


GRADUATES OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 


The following presents the names and as- 
signments of the 1950 graduates of our two 
teachers’ colleges including the midyear 
candidates, such as completed their course 
at the end of the semester, quarter, or sum- 
mer session. 

RIVER FOREST 


Four-YEAR DIPLOMAS 


Men 


Banser, Harold — St. Louis, Missouri 
Beck, Theodore — River Forest, Illinois 
Bergman, Fred — Campbell Hill, Illinois 
Bernau, Loren — New Britain, Connecticut 
Brackmann, Edward — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Brauer, Paul — Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Bunge, Harold — Atwater, Minnesota 
Drost, Walter — Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Duensing, George F. — Chicago, Illinois * 
Ehlert, Laird — Altamont, Illinois 
Engebrecht, Victor — Richville, Michigan 
Garske, Carl —- Evansville, Indiana 
Gaulke, Earl — Santa Monica, California 
Geyer, Bernard — Flint, Michigan 
Goldenstern, Clarence — Chicago, Illinois 
Golz, Lester — Frohna, Missouri 
Grotelueschen, Paul — River Forest, Illinois 
Hemmann, Otto — Racine, Wisconsin * 
Hentscher, Robert — Hollywood, California 
Herzog, Guenther — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Hinz, Vern — Pomeroy, Iowa 
Isenberg, Orville T.— Collinsville, Illinois * 
Kieschnick, Melvin — Tracy, California 
Leinhos, Herbert — Croydon, Pennsylvania 
Liebenow, Walther — Kankakee, Illinois 
Lisch, Elmer — Sheboygan, Wisconsin . 
Luebke, Frederick — East St. Louis, Illinois 
Luedtke, James — St. Paul, Minnesota 
Maas, Richard — Osseo, Minnesota 
Marquardt, Leonard — Lone Elm, Missouri 
Marting, Kenneth — Louisville, Kentucky 
Messerli, Victor — Spokane, Washington 
Newkirk, Rabel-— Aurora, Indiana _ 
Nuechterlein, Ralph — Detroit, Michigan * 
Ramming, Leonard — Fort Wayne, Indiana * 
Reinke, Ralph — Houston, Texas 
Reitmeyer, Royce — Rochester (Breoklands) 
Michigan : 
Rotermund, Melvin — Decatur, Illinois 
Schabel, Rodney — Rego Park, L.I., New York 
Schlie, David — Glenview, Dlinois : 
Schmidt, Harold — Brentwood, Missouri 
Schmidt, Theodore — Detroit, Michigan 
Schuler, Victor — Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Selke, Edward W.— Jonesville, Indiana* _ 
Showers, Richard — Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Tegeder, Robert — Detroit, Michigan 
Trautsch, Harold — East Chicago, Indiana 
Trinklein, Roland — Corpus Christi, Texas 
Unrath, E. — Decatur, Illinois * 
Voll, Eugene — Detroit, Michigan 
Weinrich, Erwin H.— Garfield, New Jersey * 
Wilde, Oscar — Kankakee, Illinois * : : 
Wittmer, Edward — San Fernando, California 
Zahn, Meilahn — Menasha, Wisconsin * 
Zemke, Herman — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Zielske, Edwin — Lakewood, Ohio 
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Women 


Deffner, Marilyn — Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Fox, Freda — Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Isenberg, Arlette — Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Kuehn, Miriam — Davenport, Iowa * 

Luecke, Elizabeth — Dallas, Texas 

Meier, Margaret — Spokane, Washington 
Schmitzer, Vera — Charlotte, North Carolina 
Voll, Marie — Detroit, Michigan 


* Teachers in service 


THREE-YEAR CERTIFICATES 


Men 


Bradtmueller, Weldon — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Seboldt, Arthur — Garden City, Michigan 


Women 


Adam, Pauline — Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Birrer, Dolores — Chicago, Illinois 
Bliese, Doris — Antigo, Wisconsin 
Bradtmueller, Norma — New Haven, Indiana 
Brummer, Mary — Stuttgart, Arkansas 
Coull, Jean — Merrill, Wisconsin 
Frieseke, Audrey — Racine, Wisconsin 
Gugel, Edna — Rogers City, Michigan 
Knickelbein, Rose Marie Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Koschmann, Helen — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Koss, Gwendolyn — Bristol, Connecticut 
Kuhlmann, Antoinette — Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Luke, Frances — Faribault, Minnesota 
Lunz, Lois — Defiance, Ohio 
Moellenhoff, Donna — Hamlin, New York 
Nieting, Phyllis —— Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Oehlman, Matilda — Bonduel, Wisconsin 
Peterson, Anna Jean — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Runge, Ethel — Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Scheimann, Jane — Saginaw, Michigan 
Schuetz, Margie — Brighton, Colorado 
Stelter, Aleda — Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Stevenson, Ruth — Webster, Massachusetts 
Volz, Norma — River Grove, Illinois 
Winkelmann, Audrey — Baltimore, Maryland 
Wukasch, Norma — Collinsville, Illinois 
Zink, Arliss — Elgin, Illinois 


SEWARD 
Four-YEAR DIPLOMAS 
Men 


Bergemann, Edwin — Claremont, Minnesota 
Bredehoeft, Merle — Traverse City, Michigan 
Carlton, Conrad — Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Fischer, John — Boone, Iowa 

Gibeson, Richard — Schuyler, Nebraska 
Guenther, Vernon — Frankenmuth, Michigan 
Heine, Gilbert — Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Heussman, John — Seward, Nebraska 
Kratzke, Robert — Norfolk, Nebraska 
Leckband, Virgil — Hermansberg, Kansas 
Petersen, Fredrick — Richmond, Virginia 
Piepenbrink, Willis — Hannibal, Missouri 
Schliebe, Charles — Paullina, Iowa 
Schlichting, Albert — Reno, Nevada 

Seevers, Gerald — Hammond, Indiana 
Stelmachowicz, Michael — St. Louis, Missouri 
Veit, Orville — Orange, California 

Waak, LeMoyne — Osmond, Nebraska 
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Women 


Brommer, Barbara — Sacramento, California 
Kleopfer, Mary — Dearborn, Michigan 
Kunz, Marlene — Lincoln, Nebraska : 
Meyer, Marian — N. Hollywood, California 
Plass, Marian — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMAS 


Men 


Christiansen, Alfred — Fremont, Nebraska 

Jagels, Raymond — Chester, Nebraska 

Lochmoeller, Ed — Omaha, Nebraska 
Women 


Hardt, Elizabeth — Watertown, Wisconsin 
Kruger, Alice — Jefferson. City, Missouri 
Lange, Rhoda — Marcus, Iowa 

Meyer, Ruth — Houston, Texas 

Pierce, Carol — Denver, Colorado 
Schoech, Lois — Beardstown, Illinois 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


A double feature service will, the Lord 
willing, be held in the new Springfield 
Concordia Gymnasium on Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 10, marking the opening of the 
new school year and dedicating the gym- 
nasium. Since the beautiful new gym- 
nasium will serve not only the seminary 
students for their athletic events and as an 
auditorium, but also all Central Illinois Dis- 
trict organizations, it is expected that a large 
crowd will be in attendance. 

Prof. M. J. Naumann is in Germany, 
where with other representatives of our 
Synod he is participating in the continua- 
tion of postwar conferences with Lutheran 
church leaders of Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Con- 
ferences are also planned to be held in 
France and England. 

Prof. F. S. Wenger celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination to the min- 
istry with a family reunion, which included 
six sons, two daughters, and their families, 
and his sister and brother-in-law. Includ- 
ing 21 grandchildren, 40 members of the 
immediate family were at the celebration. 

Springfield Concordia continues to look 
forward to an expansive program. Dr. G. 
C. Barth reports that a large class is ex- 
pected to be enrolled again this fall. In 
accordance with Synod’s resolution, two 
new professors will be added to the faculty 
in the coming year. Plans are in the mak- 
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ing for a new dormitory, and it is hoped 
that building operations will not be long 
delayed. 

The usual summer repairs have been 
made; and in August 250 State police 
again made their headquarters at the sem- 
inary during the Illinois State Fair. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RivER Forest, IL... 

The summer school in 1950 served the 
largest number of people in any one year, 
483. Of this number, 415 attended the five- 
week session and 240 the workshops. The 
Arts and Crafts Workshop enrolled 131. In 
the Parish Music Worshop 74 teachers be- 
came acquainted with the most recent de- 
velopments in the field of school music and 
had competent guidance in playing the 
church service and directing the choir. 
A workshop in physical education and 
recreation assisted 85 teachers in organ- 
izing their work in this field of school en- 
deavor. 

Concordia was host to the Secondary 
School Workshop, in which representatives 
from Lutheran high schools prepared ma- 
terials for their classes in religion. The 
annual convention of the L.E.A. met on 
July 14 and 15. As in other years, special 
groups worked at River Forest on problems 
in Christian education. 

Of significance in the summer program 
must be listed the ambitious student- teach- 
ing program, in which 99 students of junior 
or senior college standing received their 
practice-teaching experience to be _ better 
prepared for serving congregations as stu- 
dent teachers. Eighteen classrooms in seven 
different schools in the Chicago area and 
staffed with competent critic teachers gave 
the candidates direction in their initial 
attempts at teaching. These schools carried 
on a regular program of school work and 
not merely vacation Bible school programs. 
The summer school is providing student 
teaching for more students than those who 
get this experience during the year. If all 
were to get this program in the regular 
school year, several additional schools 
would have to be included and transpor- 
tation furnished daily for student teachers. 
The following schools co-operated with us 
this summer: 
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School Type Location Staff 

Grace 4-room River Forest Mr. Waldschmidt, Miss Bernhardt 
Miss Miller, Miss Mensing 

Lutheran Child 

Welfare 3-room Addison Mr. Ruprecht, Mr. Arnst, Miss Spitzack 

Immanuel 3-room Elmhurst Mr. Bertram, Mr. Wessler, Miss Runge 

Christ 3-room Oak Park Mr. Wissmueller, Mr. Boester 
Miss Tjernagel 

Trinity 1-room Chicago Mr. Kuehm 

St. John l-room Tinley Park Mr. Huedepohl 

Bethany l-room Chicago Mr. Bathje 

Our Savior l-room Chicago Mr. Christian 


The consensus of opinion of the super- 
visors of this student-teaching program was 
that the students showed unusual interest, 
maturity, and a professional attitude toward 
their work. 

Evidently the need for teachers is not as 
great as in former years. At the close of 
summer school there were still eight stu- 
dents seeking a position who had not been 
placed. 

Although the weather was unusually 
favorable for summer school work, there 
were several days when the newly installed 
air-conditioning system in the library made 
work more pleasant. 

Twenty-five teachers and students com- 
pleted their program of work this summer. 
Eighteen received the degree of bachelor of 
science in education and seven the three- 
year certificate. The names of these grad- 
uates are listed in the report of graduates. 

From all indications it was evident that 
God blessed our school with an unusually 
alert and interested student body. We are 
conscious of our obligation to give also the 
graduate students who enrolled in our pro- 
gram the best we have to offer, because 
we realize that they are not working for 
credit, but seeking to equip themselves for 
greater service in the Church. W.O.K. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


A major project which has been in proc- 
ess for some time and is now completed 
is The Concordia Handbook. During the 
month of July Mr. Erich von Fange com- 
pleted editing the materials that go into it. 
The purpose of this book is to set down 
in systematic form the principles governing 
the work of the college. It contains ma- 


terials from the synodical Handbook, the 
college and high school catalogs, the “Con- 
cordia Code,” which is the student hand- 
book, faculty minutes, and other statements 
of policies and regulations. It is designed 
to be an official source of information for 
both faculty and employees of Concordia, 
from which a better understanding of the 
institution can be gained. 

Mr. Herbert T. Mayer, high school in- 
structor, has devoted considerable time dur- 
ing the summer months to a_ thorough 
revision of the high school religion curri- 
culum. He has placed the emphasis of the 
new course of study on the application of 
the Bible to daily living. The project was 
under the direction of President A. O. Fuer- 
bringer and Principal Walter A. Juergensen. 

Five new staff members have been added 
to the Concordia faculty for the coming 
year. Miss Elva M. Vogt, St. Louis, Mo., 
will teach German and music; Mr. Paul W. 
Nesper, Jr., Holland, Mich., has been en- 
gaged as instructor of science and mathe- 
matics; Mr. John W. Heussman, Atwood, 
Kans., will assist in the library and teach 
religion; Mr. Paul F. Foelber, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., begins his work as instructor of music 
and religion September 1. Mr. Glenn C. 
Einspahr began work as Director of Public 
Relations on July 1 and will also teach some 
English in the fall. 

A new high in summer enrollment was 
reached during the second three weeks of 
the twelve-week session. Forty-one new 
students entered to swell the enrollment 
to 208 students. The total number of per- 
sons who attended the summer session was 
232. Twenty-three States and Canada were 
represented by the student body. 

President A. O. Fuerbringer is one of a 
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group of Nebraska educators appointed by 
Governor Val Peterson to serve on the com- 
mittee for the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. The 
committee will present facts and recom- 
mendations to the Governor. The White 
House Conference, which is called at ten- 
year intervals, will meet on December 3 
to 7. In the meantime, the committee is 
studying the needs of Nebraska children 
and youth. 

President Fuerbringer is a member of the 
49-member Nebraska Council on Teacher 
Education. This is a voluntary, unofficial 
organization of agencies and institutions in- 
terested in teacher education and profes- 
sional standards. President Fuerbringer is 
serving on the committee dealing with the 
Certification of Teachers. 

Concordia High School will study curri- 
cular problems in 1950-51. A workshop 
composed of staff members and students 
under the direction of Principal Walter 
Juergensen will undertake the task of an- 
alyzing the present courses and of planning 
for the future of the high school depart- 
ment. 

A course in typing will be offered in 
the high school, beginning with the fall 
term. The purpose of this course is to give 
the students skill on the machine which is 
so essential for efficiency in office work. 
College students may take typing on an 
activity basis, which means that they re- 
ceive no course credit for their work. Mrs. 
Adrian Kelly will be the instructor. She 
has taught in our Lutheran High School at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, and at St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kans. 

According to figures from the director of 
placement, Concordia has placed 110 teach- 
ers in the field during the academic year 
which ended July 1. This figure does not 
include the names of those who were al- 
ready teaching and had returned for addi- 
tional summer work. Of this number all 
but eight were placed in Lutheran schools. 
Twenty-three States received one or more 
teachers from Seward during the past year. 

The purchase of a beautiful thirty-four- 
room brick building known as the Seward 
Clinic has just been completed. This three- 


story structure, located in the residential | 
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section of Seward, is to be converted into 
family-size apartments for instructors. Pres- 
ent plans call for immediate conversion of 
the first two floors and for use of the third 
floor for housing eight to ten college stu- 
dents. GLENN C. EINSPAHR 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Leroy C. Rincker announced 
that the Rev. Elmer Moeller, of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., will succeed Prof. Victor Bartling 
in the department of classical languages at 
Concordia College. Rev. Moeller will be 
associate professor of Greek and Latin. He 
will begin teaching in September. 

Rev. Moeller, a son of President Albert 
J. C. Moeller of St. Paul’s College, Con- 
cordia, Mo., has been pastor of Zion Lu- 
theran Church in Bismarck since his grad- 
uation from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
in 1943. He holds the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity from Con- 
cordia Seminary and the degree of Master 
of Arts in Greek from Washington Univer- 
sity. His work at Washington University 
was done on a scholarship earned at Con- 
cordia Seminary. 

During his pastorate in Bismarck Rev. 
Moeller did work at Hastings College, par- 
ticularly in the field of education. He ac- 
quired a sufficient number of credits to 
obtain a teaching certificate. 


Sg * * 


Two hundred and fifty students’ essays, 
submitted in a contest sponsored by the 
State of Wisconsin American Legion Aux- 
iliary, were judged at Concordia in July. 
The event was the American Legion Aux- 
iliary’s annual Americanism Essay Contest. 
Approximately 3,460 essays, written by stu- 
dents of Wisconsin schools, had been sub- 
mitted for preliminary evaluation. Of this 
number, 250 were selected for final judging. 
Essays were 500 words in length. 

The topic for this year’s contest, “Amer- 
ica — Land of Opportunity,” was chosen by 
Mrs. F. H. Schimmel, Department Amer- 
icanism Chairman. “We are very grateful 
for the facilities we were permitted to use 
at Concordia College,” said Mrs. Schimmel. 
“The American Legion Auxiliary believes 
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that its Americanism Contest provides a 
valuable element in the training of future 
citizens. As a Lutheran, I am glad to know 
that Concordia has had a part in making 
this important contribution to our civic and 
community life.” Mrs. Schimmel is a mem- 
ber of Mount Olive Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee. 

The essays were judged by Prof. O. C. 
Rupprecht. “A survey of these essays,” said 
Professor Rupprecht, “shows that  grass- 
roots patriotism is not dead. Most of these 
young people have a clear conception and 
deep appreciation of our great American 
tradition. They believe that opportunity 
involves responsibility. They point out that 
hard work and individual enterprise are 
necessary if our country is to keep and 
enjoy the advantages earned for us by 
sturdy pioneers. It would be a wholesome 
experience for disloyal persons, whether 
citizens or governmental employees, to read 
the vigorously expressed views of young 
people who are enthusiastic, not cynical 
and skeptical, about real Americanism.” 


od a * 


Mrs. R. M. Marten, Assistant Librarian, 
took two summer courses in library science 
at Milwaukee State Teachers College. 


= = a 


The recent convention of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, held on our 
campus on June 21—80, enabled hundreds 
of delegates to become acquainted with 
our institution or to revisit familiar scenes. 
Alumni were surprised to find that most of 
the old landmarks had disappeared. Even 
old State Dormitory, erected in 1881, had 
been razed before the convention began. 
Landscaping of the old site was in progress, 
and the first unit of the new building, Pritz- 
laff Hall, was ready to house its share of 
the delegates. Most of the faculty members 
had accepted one or more assignments in 
connection with the convention. A special 
word of thanks should be given to Presi- 
dent L. C. Rincker and to Prof. J. H. 
Gienapp for their untiring and efficient 
efforts in making guests comfortable and 
in making it possible for convention busi- 
ness to function smoothly. Prof. E. A. Jenne 
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and his helpers, Coach Wm. Ackmann and 
Dr. Walter Jennrich, also deserve com- 
mendation for this supervision of displays. 
C.R. 
St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


On Monday, June 5, St. John’s College 
graduated 37 students from the Academy 
and 101 from the Junior College. Of the 
college graduates, 40 were listed as pre- 
theological students, 34 as teachers or par- 
ish workers, 8 as liberal arts students, 6 as 
business students, and 18 as certificate grad- 
uates. The commencement address was 
delivered by Prof. Carl S. Meyer, Chicago, 
Ill., principal of Luther Institute. The 
Alumni Award for the highest scholarship 
in the Junior College was given to Karl 
Rutz of Chicago, Ill., and Board of Con- 
trol Medals for highest scholarship in the 
Academy were awarded to Bernard Fritze, 
Winfield, and Armand Mueller, Waterville, 
Minn., both Academy seniors. 

New members of the teaching staff for 
1950—1951 include Mr. Otto Brenner, Edu- 
cation; Mr. Everette Meier, German; Mr. 
Charles Froehlich, Mathematics; Miss Ellen 
Kunzmann, Physical Education and Sci- 
ences; Mr. Elmer Thyr, Religion and Phys- 
ical Education. Mr. Froehlich and Mr. 
Thyr will also serve as housemasters in 
West Dormitory. 

The following members of the staff con- 
tinue their graduate studies during the sum- 
mer: Fred Kramer and Rodney Dannehl in 
Latin and Education at the University of 
Michigan; Erich Hopka in Chemistry at 
Colorado State College of Education; Otto 
Brenner in English at the University of 
Richmond; Everette Meier in German at 
the University of Wisconsin; Wilbert Stel- 
zer in Physical Education and Charles 
Froehlich in Education at the University 
of Texas. Mr. Ruben J. Dumler, business 
manager and director of business training, 
spent six weeks with the Alexander Smith 
and Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N.Y., on 
a business fellowship granted by the Foun- 
dation of Economic Education of New York. 
Mr. Fred Kramer, associate professor of Re- 
ligion and Latin, was awarded the M.S. T. 
degree by Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., at the June commencement. 
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Sr. PauL’s COLLEGE 
Concorpi4, Mo. 


The new dormitory, Baepler Hall, is near- 
ing completion. Plans for dedication have 
been set for the third Sunday in September. 
The Rev. Martin J. Neeb, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for Higher Education 
will be the speaker for the morning service, 
10:30 A.M. Dr. J. W. Behnken will speak 
at the dedication service in the afternoon 
at 2:00 o'clock. 

The St.Paul’s College Association, the 
Rev. T. A. Weinhold, Kansas City, chair- 
man, has contracted for a Moeller Pipe 
Organ with four ranks and with provision 
in the console for two more ranks and 
chimes. 

The new dormitory, approved by the re- 
cent synodical convention, is to house 66 
students. 

The current recipient of the Missouri Dis- 
trict Lutheran Laymen’s League Award is 
Roger Lee Hink of Alma, Mo. This award 
gives the recipient $25.00 per year for six 
years and is presented to a ministerial stu- 
dent who enters the freshman class. The 
winner is selected through competitive ex- 
aminations. Previous winners were Roger 
Robinson, Donald Miesner, and Clayton 
Fischer. 

The following faculty member pursued 
formal studies during the summer: Prof. 
Lando Otto (Minnesota University); Prof. 
O. T. Walle (Central Missouri State Col- 
lege); Prof. Lorenz Wahlers (Central Mis- 
souri State College); Prof. Wilbert Rosin 
(Washington University, St. Louis); Prof. 
Allen Nauss (Missouri University). 

The St. Paul’s College Institute was held 
Aug. 22—24. The lecturers were Profs. A. 
M. Rehwinkel, Theo. Stelzer, W. F. Wol- 
brecht, and E. L. Lueker. 

Mr. Eugene Kreutz, student of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, has been engaged as 
the housemaster for the coming year. 

St. Paul’s College expresses its gratitude 
to Mr. Louis Dierker of Concordia, Mo., 
who served on its Board of Control for four 
terms, beginning in 1938, and to Mr. H. E. 
H. Mueller of Kansas City, Mo., who served 
for three terms. The present members of 
the Board of Control are: Revs. E. L. 
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Roschke (ex officio), O. E. Heilman, Oscar 
Tiemann; Messrs. Edwin Pape, Albert 
Schreiner, and O. L. Viets. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BronxviL_e, N. Y. 


Two years ago the authorities of the 
Village of Bronxville refused to grant a per- 
mit to Concordia to proceed with the erec- 
tion of the Library and Science Building 
because the proposed structure did not con- 
form to the Zoning Ordinance. The Zon- 
ing Ordinance forbids the use of land in 
the area in which Concordia is located for 
any other purpose than the erection of one- 
family dwellings. 

The ordinance continued a provision that 
the land could be used for other purposes 
than a one-family residence if a “variance” 
were approved by the Zoning Board of Ap- 
peals, but such a “variance” could only be 
granted by the Board of Appeals after 
eighty per cent of the adjoining property 
owners consented to it. 

Because the property is already being 
used for educational purposes, and because 
Concordia did not wish to be dependent 
upon the consent of the adjoining property 
owners and the Zoning Board of Appeals, 
Concordia sought a court decision upon 
the matter, contending that the Zoning 
Ordinance was unconstitutional in so far as 
it applied to schools and churches. 

The Court of Appeals, highest Court in 
the State of New York, in a decision handed 
down on July 11, declared the Zoning 
Ordinance, in so far as it applied to schools 
and churches, invalid and granted an order 
compelling issuance of a building permit. 

It will therefore now be possible for Con- 
cordia to proceed with its plans to erect the 
Library and Science Building which is so 
badly needed. 


LUTHERAN ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEX. 


The good news from Texas that may 
have already reached “the four quarters” 
and gladdened the hearts of all lovers of 
Synod’s schools of the prophets is the sec- 
ond $60,000 donation to our Austin Con- 
cordia, this time for the erection of a 
chapel. We are not to divulge names — the 
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humble donors are not interested in pub- 
licity — but we also cannot refrain from 
registering our delight and, in this place, 
giving public expression of our profound 
and cordial thanks to these generous friends. 
Building operations, we trust, will be under 
way when these lines reach the reader. 

Our teaching staff for the ensuing year 
has undergone a number of changes. Mrs. 
L. G. Bedichek, who taught Spanish for us 
for nine years, is retiring. She was quite an 
asset to our school by reason of her intimate 
knowledge of the Spanish language and 
here eminent ability to teach it. Spanish 
is now being taught by Mr. Martin Eifert, 
an alumnus of our Concordia. He has done 
supply teaching in the Latin-American mis- 
sion school at McAllen, Tex. Also, the 
teaching of the regular German classes is 
entrusted to him, while Dr. Studtmann, 
who has taught all the German in the past, 
is now tutoring such Juniors as have no or 
only a meager knowledge of either German 
or Latin. 

Mr. Harold Hiller, a former director of 
the Lutheran Hour Chorus, is taking Mr. 
Kurzweg’s place in the music department, 
Mr. Kurzweg is returning to the Seminary 
to complete his theological training. Mr. 
Carl Lepper is assisting in library super- 
vision, having previously worked in the 
Pritzlaff Memorial Library in Concordia 
Seminary. Mr. Heinits, the assistant last 
year, returns to St. Louis. Our Austin Con- 
cordia was one of the 1,000 schools selected 
for participation in the Babe Ruth Founda- 
tion awards. The two Seniors, chosen as 
stipulated in the grant by Concordia’s stu- 
dent body to receive the beautiful medal 
“for sportsmanship, i. e., for exemplary con- 
duct in the classroom, the dormitory, and 
on the playing field,” were Edgar Trinklein 
and Melvin Herring. 

Our instructor Mr. Eugene Linse again 
took summer courses at Northwestern to- 
ward his M.A. degree. Mr. Linse was re- 
cently called and ordained as assistant pas- 
tor of Trinity Lutheran Church of Austin. 

To the several scholarships already avail- 
able at our Concordia, another was recently 
added by Mrs. Theo. Zoch of Winchester, 
Tex., in the amount of $125, to be divided 
into three parts and available to three min- 
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isterial or teacher training students of the 
Freshman class over a period of three years. 

We were forced to increase the over-all 
fees for the new year from $220 to $270 
per year for ministerial and normal students, 
and from $280 to $360 per year for non- 
ministerial students. However, these figures 
include fees and books. 

Concordia mourns with its president, the 
Rev. George Beto, the passing of his father, 
the Rev. L. H. Beto of Lena, Ill., on July 27 
as a result of a heart attack with accom- 
panying pneumonia. He was buried in 
Lena, Ill. on Saturday, July 29. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PorTLAND, OREG. 


Traditionally our school has been referred 
to as Concordia College by its constituency 
since its beginning. A few years ago the 
name of the school was officially changed 
to Concordia Academy. Beginning with the 
1950—51 term it will actually begin to be 
a college, and so its name was altered 
officially to Concordia College again at the 
Milwaukee Convention. 

Since Paul Schulze, who taught at Port- 
land last year is returning to the Seminary 
and since the first year of college has been 
added, two new men join the teaching staff. 
Mr. Alfred Roth, a graduate of Valparaiso 
and a teacher in the Portland public schools 
during the past years, will teach mathema- 
tics and physical education. The Rev. Karl 
Keller, graduate of Concordia, Mo., and 
St. Louis and pastor at Lubbock, Tex., until 
now, will teach history and sociology. 

The administration building has been 
completed on both floors through the grant 
made available at the synodical convention. 
Plans are in progress to carry out the con- 
struction of the chapel-library wing which 
was authorized at the same convention. 

O.S. 
ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


An unusually large number of students 
were graduated from our school on June 9: 
seven in the college and 29 in the high 
school. Seven boys intend to continue their 
studies at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; 
two at Springfield; two at River Forest, and 
five girls at Seward. 
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Prof. Arnold Guebert left on May 4 for 
a study tour to Europe and intends to re- 
turn for the opening of the new school year 
on September 17. He is visiting England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and _ Italy. 
Six weeks of his tour are devoted to a sum- 
mer course in economics at Oxford. 

Prof. Albert Riep is continuing his sum- 
mer work at Alberta University in Edmon- 
ton and is registered in Eary Civilization. 
Miss Edith Lechelt is enrolled in Eighteenth 
Century English Literature. 

Our building fund campaign began at 
Easter and was brought to a close at 
Pentecost. Cash and pledges amounted to 
$60,000. Many parishes reported the re- 
turns to be incomplete. The Milwaukee 
Convention appropriated $200,000 for our 
expansion program. S. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 
STILL ACUTE 


Ralph W. McDonald, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, has pub- 
lished a 36-page report entitled “Teacher 
Supply and Demand in the United States, 
1950.” In this report he points out that 
only 22,460 new elementary teachers grad- 
uated this year. Not all of these will teach. 
Elementary schools will need a minimum 
of 100,000 new teachers this fall. And 
with elementary school enrollment expected 
to rise by almost a million, “the elementary 
teacher shortage next year will be the worst 
in our history.” 

This same report shows that the colleges 
will graduate 84,730 who can meet legal 
requirements for high school teaching. 
Since the high schools will need not more 
than 80,000 new teachers, there will be 
a huge oversupply of certificate holders in 
most high school teaching fields. 

Says Dr. McDonald: “The oversupply is 
largely an illusion, however, since tens of 
thousands of the graduates who can secure 
certificates are not qualified to teach and 
have no intention of becoming teachers. 
They took a few perfunctory courses in 
professional education just so they could 
meet the minimum requirements for teach- 
ing certificates. Thus, there are thousands 
of “hit-and-run” teachers in the 84,730 
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graduates reported for high-school teach- 
ing. Thousands of these will drift on into 
teaching jobs for a year or two, thus de- 
moralizing the schools even more as a result 
of their sojourn as tourists.” 

The report is available from the National 
Commission on Teacher Education, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
at $1 a copy. 


CONCORDIA BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Under the auspices of the Board for 
Christian Education of the Northern Illinois 
District three branch schools of the Dis- 
trict’s Concordia Institute for adults will be 
in operation this fall from September 12 to 
November 16. The locations of the branch 
schools are Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest; St. Stephen’s Church on the 
South Side of Chicago; and Emmanuel 
Church, Aurora. A total number of 18 
courses are offered under the following six 
headings: Bible, Christian Doctrine, Chris- 
tian Living, Christian Education, Mission 
and History, Parish Administration. Dr. A. 
G. Merkens, Director of Christian Educa- 
tion, is the dean of the institute. 


DO YOU KNOW? 

Trinity, Freistatt, Mo., Given Publicity. — 
Our Trinity Lutheran Church of Freistatt, 
Mo., was the topic of a seven-page article 
in the June 21, 1950, issue of the Christian 
Century. It was the sixth of a series of 
twelve articles written by editors of the 
Christian Century on successful American 
churches which had been chosen in a poll 
of 100,000 Protestant ministers. The writer 
gives a glowing account of the congrega- 
tion’s activity and its obvious and lauded 
influence upon the community. He pays 
special tribute to the Christian school, 
which the congregation considers its bul- 
wark, and tells how its scholastic and moral 
achievements are recognized by educators 
and leading citizens in a wide area. We 
extend hearty congratulations to Pastor W. 
J. Stelling, whom the writer extols as an 
ideal shepherd of his flock, to the teachers 
of the school, the officers of the congre- 
gation, and to all the members of Trinity 
upon this splendid tribute in one of Amer- 
ica’s leading religious publications. 
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Growth of Catholic Schools. — Benjamin 
Fine of the New York Times has made 
a study of the Catholic educational system 
in our country and compiled an interesting 
report. Between 1920 and 1948 there have 
been remarkable gains on all levels, es- 
pecially in secondary and higher educa- 
tion. The parochial schools increased from 
6,551 to 8,289 and their enrollment from 
1,795,673 to 2,849,049. In the same period 
the secondary schools grew from 1,552 to 
2,150 and their enrollment from 130,000 to 
485,000. The college enrollments jumped 
from 35,000 to 300,000. Presently the en- 
tire system requires 109,540 teachers, which 
is double the number needed in 1920. 
Catholics claim that their educational 
system saves the American taxpayers 
$500,000,000 a year in local school ex- 


penses. 

Private and Public Education Side by 
Side. —In a statement following his election 
as president of the American Council on 
Education, Dr. Arthur S. Adams said: “In 
the strong and healthy American system 
of education, private and public educational 
institutions and agencies have learned to 
become mutually supporting even while 
they maintain differences. The very dif- 
ferences between educational points of view 
freely expressed in this country contribute 
mightily to the strength of our total educa- 
tional system and through it to the strength 
of the nation.” 

Rising Tide. — Nonpublic elementary and 
secondary school enrollments increased by 
24% during the past 12 years. Three and 
a half million children are enrolled in non- 
public schools today. This is about 12 per 
cent of the 29,000,000 pupils enrolled in 
all elementary and secondary schools. The 
information is published for the first time 
in the May issue of School Life, official 
organ of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Enrollment in Nonpublic Schools. — Per- 
haps more significant than the rise in actual 
numbers is the increasing proportion of all 
children enrolled in nonpublic schools, 
School Life says. During the school year 
1987—88 nonpublic school enrollments con- 
stituted 9.5 per cent of the 28,854,121 
pupils enrolled in all schools. Twelve years 
later, in 1949-50, nonpublic schools en- 
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rolled 11.8 per cent of the 29,000,000 total. 
Should the trend of the past 12 years con- 
tinue, it is expected that by the school 
year 1959-60 enrollments in nonpublic 
schools will exceed 5,000,000 and will con- 
stitute about 13.6 per cent of the total 
enrollments in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Birth-Rate Trend. —“The tremendous in- 
crease” in the number of very young chil- 
dren has been the outstanding change dur- 
ing the last ten years in the composition 
of America’s population. Children under 
five years of age increased by about five 
and one-quarter million (50%) rising from 
10,542,000 in 1940 to 15,805,000 in 1950. 
The population under five increased at four 
times the rate at which the total popula- 
tion grew. 

Newspaper Age.—The combined daily 
circulation of American newspapers is now 
52,000,000 — highest in history. 

Postal Cards.— Ninety per cent of the 
3,000,000,000 (billion) postal cards mailed 
each year are used for advertising purposes. 
That is one reason the Hoover Commission 
recommends that the postal card rate be 
increased to two cents. 

Invitation to Washington.—In a special 
proclamation President Truman __ invited 
American citizens to come “to their Nation’s 
Capitol and participate in the Sesquicen- 
tennial observance.” Officially under way 
beginning April 15, the celebration will 
continue for the next 12 months and will 
reach its peak in April, 1951. 

Gifts. — Nearly $24,000,000 in money, 
materials, and services was contributed by 
118 U.S. national organizations for educa- 
tional reconstruction in war-devasted and 
other needy countries in 1949, according to 
a report made to the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO on April 15. 

The Machine Comes to the Library. — 
Books at the New York Public Library are 
charged out automatically. New machines, 
similar to bookkeeping mechanisms used in 
banks, free librarians from clerical tasks and 
prevent errors in recording facts previously 
done by hand. Use of the machines also 
permits books to be reshelved immediately, 
without laborious proceeding of records. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Albert G. Huegli, Wm. A. Kramer, Theo. Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Morella 
Mensing, Ross P. Scherer, E. J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


OLD TRUTHS FOR A NEW DAY. Volume II. By Dr. O. A. Geiseman. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1950. 253 pages. $2.50. 


The title of this book is familiar to readers of Lutheran Education who study the 
book-review section. Volume I of Old Truths for a New Day, consisting of sermons for 
the first half of the church year, was reviewed last spring. In Volume II, Dr. Geiseman 
of Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, offers a selection of sermons for the second half 
of the church year. 

Since the sermons are based on the Epistles, they provide ample opportunity for 
practical application. This is an area in which Dr. Geiseman has special strength. The 
message of God’s grace is a golden cord running through the entire volume. Its relevance 
to the daily living of the man in the pew is enunciated in simple terms. There is a fresh- 
ness in this preaching which remains as stimulating in print as the oral delivery was to the 
Grace Church audience. 

Notice the direct and meaningful themes: “Three Thoughts on Gratitude”; “How to 
Be a True Christian”; “How to Sing God’s Song of Life”; “Plan for Your Life”; “It’s Great 
to Be a Christian”; “Beware of Self-Sufficiency,” and the like. Take, for example, the 
sermon on Phil. 3:17-21, titled “Two Kinds of People.” The structure is short and clear. 
Two alternative kinds of lives are described —the enemies of the Cross, and the friends 
and followers of Christ. Then comes the dramatic question, which cannot be evaded: “To 
which of these groups do you belong?” 

These 22 sermons on the Old-Line Epistles will be read with joy and profit. 

: A. G. H. 
EDUCATION 


THE TEACHER'S TECHNIQUE, Revised. By Charles Elmer Holley. Champaign, IIL: 
The Garrard Press, 1949. 360 pages. $3.00. 

This recently revised edition of The Teacher's Technique represents a simple and 
practical outline of helps in teaching. Such a book should be especially significant at this 
time when approximately fourteen per cent of elementary school teachers are on an 
emergency-certificate level. 

This book is aimed at the teachers who may have a fairly adequate general education 
but lack preparation on how to teach. The author seeks to supplement activity teaching 
techniques with some of the accepted procedures in teacher demonstration ‘and pupil 
practice. A.V. M. 


LIVING IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By Clarice Wills and William H. Stegeman. 
Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1950. 384 pages. $4.12. 


This practical handbook, in a most pleasing manner, covers all the important aspects 
of child growth and development. It lists very clearly all the essential educational objectives 
in kindergarten training and discusses in detail the most recent curriculum practices. 

The manner in which the material is organized, the style in which it is written, and 
the sensible suggestions toward a functional approach to learning, make it a helpful guide 
to which one will often refer. 
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The interested reader will find it filled with sound methods of procedure, based on 
principles fundamental to wholesome living and learning in a well-integrated program of 
study, and will appreciate the pages filled with all kinds of useful information, good 
references, essential equipment, and various activities. 

Special mention should be made of the interesting, well-chosen, photographs depicting 
actual scenes from life in the kindergarten. 

With the exception of the historically inaccurate statement that the doctrine of original 
sin was a product of the Reformation (p. 60), the reviewer regards this book an excellent 
publication. M. M. 


IT’S FUN TO TEACH. By Victor Hoag. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1949. 
199 pages. $3.00. 

This book deals with the various phases of teaching and is pointed particularly toward 
the needs of the Sunday school teacher, though any teacher will profit by reading it. The 
author is an Episcopalian rector who is trying to accomplish two things: To motivate the 
teachers and to help equip them for their work. He makes the point that teaching is the 
foremost task of the pastor, but that it is a duty which is shared by every church member. 
“We need not only well-informed Christians, but teaching Christians,” he says. Chapter 
headings are: I. Preliminary Considerations; II. The New Way of Teaching; III. The 
Teacher as a Person; IV. Improving Your Style; V. Special Problems; VI. Certain Teach- 
ing Skills; VII. A Last Word. W.A.K, 


A GOOD SCHOOL DAY. By Viola Theman. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. 59 pages. 60 cents. 

Another excellent pamphlet in the series edited by Ruth Cunningham. Because of the 
subjects of mutual interest clearly presented, this appears to be a title which might be 
purchased for quantity distribution and then discussed in a series of parent-teacher meetings. 
The titles of chapters follows: What is a Good School Day? Studying Your Community 
and Your Pupils; Watching Out for Pupils’ Needs; Teacher, Pupils, and Parents Plan 
Together; Teacher and Pupils Share Responsibility; Looking at Today and Planning for 
Tomorrow. 

It may be well to mention the other titles in this series: Understanding Young Chil- 
dren by Dorothy W. Baruch, Reading is Fun by Roma Gans, Answering Children’s Questions 
by C. W. Hunnicutt, Being a Good Parent by James L. Hymes, Jr., Discipline by James L. 
Hymes, Jr., Your Child’s Leisure Time by Mildred Celia Letton, Getting Along in the Family 
by Jane Mayer, Understanding Children’s Behavior by Fritz Redl, Teachers might well 
consider these titles for the libraries of their PTA organizations. A parent will enjoy and 
find real help in these aids. Written in a very readable style. E. J. W. 


MANUAL FOR ANALYZING AND SELECTING TEXTBOOKS. By John Addison 
Clement. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 1942. 119 pages. $2.00. 

Analyzing and selecting textbooks should consist of more than final surrender to mass 
opinion or to expediency. 

The purpose of this book is to serve as a manual, or handbook, for those who are 
responsible for appraisal and selection of textbooks. The author sets down certain minimum 
essentials and basic criteria which may serve as a guide in examining textbooks. Super- 
intendents, principals, boards, and teachers would be well served by a group study and 
discussion of such factors as items and characteristics common to textbooks generally used 
in schools. A. V.M. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Chris A. DeYoung. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 2d ed., 1950. 676 pages. $4.50. 

Although planned and written as a text for education courses offered to prospective 
teachers, this volume also constitutes a handy, up-to-date, authoritative reference volume 
for teachers, principals, superintendents, and laymen. A thorough discussion of five major 
aspects of American Public Education is organized about the following topics: “ Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Public Education,” “Areas of Public Education,” “Personnel in 
Public Education,” “Provisions for Educational Materials and Environment,” and “Inter- 


pretation of Education.” 
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Teachers who have read or used the first edition of this title will do well to make 
a study of this new edition. All the material has been brought up to date, and much new 
has been added, especially on the following subjects: education and American democracy, 
the U.S. and international education, Congressional acts affecting education, bibliographies, 
and audio-visual aids. E. J. W. 
SoctaL SCIENCE 


BEFORE YOU MARRY. By Sylvanus M. Duvall. New York: Association Press, 1949. 
XV and 171 pages. $2.50. 


CONFLICT IN MARRIAGE. By Edmund Bergler. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
VIII and 216 pages. $2.75. 

These two books deal with relative problems which confront marriage: a fuller under- 
standing of essential facts by those who contemplate marriage, and a realization of the 
many possible causes of frictions and conflicts which may mar or completely destroy 
happiness in marriage. 

Before You Marry is a presentation in the form of 101 questions of what may be termed 
readiness for marriage. The author, who has been a counselor on marriage and family-life 
problems for more than twenty years, draws on his rich experience in an effort to guide 
those who approach marriage to a life of mutual happiness. While not all of the ques- 
tions can be answered with facts, the author’s wide background in the field of research 
and study enables him to offer valuable guidance. His questions cover the areas of emo- 
tional maturity vital for entering the estate of marriage, suitability of the partners for each 
other, their own family backgrounds, money matters, an understanding of the sex aspect, 
character traits, personality, mental health, and ability to face crises. 


In Conflict in Marriage the author, a psychoanalytic psychiatrist, attempts to prevent 
marital unhappiness or to readjust where the relationship has become strained. Since all hu- 
man beings differ in personality make-up, each individual has potentialities for friction and 
conflict in marital life, which are the roots of tension and unhappiness. The author 
classifies marital unhappiness into three categories: irritation over trifles magnified out of 
proportion, chafing under “mental cruelty,” and a feeling of misery from a frame of mind 
which regards marriage an enslavement. Into his analyses of these conflicts the author 
weaves numerous case studies from his wide experience which greatly add to the read- 
ability of his presentation so that one finds it difficult to lay the book aside until one has 
read at least the whole chapter. 

These two publications, although sociological in content, strike into the area of adult 
education. Since our pastors and teachers are increasingly concerned with guidance and 
counseling of adults, unmarried and married groups ‘or individuals in the parish and com- 
munity, they will find both books extremely valuable. Doky 


AN AMERICAN DILEMMA. The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy. By Gunnar 
Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1944, LIX plus 1,483 pages. $6.00. 


This volume, published some six years ago, marked a landmark in the history of social 
science research when issued and will stand for some time to come as a monument to the 
collaboration of literally scores of social scientists. Mr. Myrdal, a Swedish economist, was 
chosen to organize a research project on the “Negro problem” in the United States by 
the Carnegie Foundation on as vast a scale as necessary. The book, therefore, is the 
synthesis of hundreds of papers ranging from the number of lynchings in the South to 
the effects of the boll weevil on cotton. The book, however, is not a manual of facts, but 
an interpretation based on facts; as such it contains a methodology for the study of values 
which will stand for a long time to come. 

If one manages to survive the book’s prodigious length and profundity, one cannot 
but be impressed with the extent to which the “Negro problem” is so enmeshed in the 
economic, biological, social, and general cultural life of America as a whole. The book 
in fact, begins on a religious note by pointing out the tremendous moral conflict in the 
soul of America in that the status and condition of the Negro in American life contra- 
dicts the equality, justice, and freedom so freely propounded by Americans everywhere 
in their “American creed.” A listing of how this “contradiction” is developed in Various 
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areas of life would take too much space here. Because the book claims to be an “in- 
terpretation,” it interweaves much discussion of the psychology of race prejudice in with 
the facts. One of the tenets of the study, in fact, is that the facts alone will not “educate.” 
Lutheran educators can gain authoritative information on the race problem from this 
book — if they are willing to work for it. But all knowledge is useful to a Lutheran Chris- 
tian only as it relates to bringing about specific ends. Persons in control of Lutheran 
institutions, therefore, might well ponder whether they have done all that they can in 
realizing the Christian creed of “equality of opportunity” for all— especially opportunity 
for an education under Christian auspices. Ross P, SCHERER 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“MENTAL-HEALTH PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.” By Harold A. 
Delp. The Elementary School Journal, April, 1950, pp. 436-444. 


This is a most refreshing article dealing with the basic problem of any teacher, namely, 
understanding the child. It begins by pointing out the level of the child’s development at 
the time he enters school. From this basis the author proceeds to a discussion of the 
child’s physical and psychological needs. The burden of the article is emphasis on the 
various factors affecting the child’s mental health: his degree of readiness for school, the 
need of individualized treatment, his academic problems in school, his out-of-school en- 
vironment, his growth and development physically and emotionally, and the mental health 
of the teacher. This article is packed with guiding information for every teacher. 


“REFLECTIONS ON OBSERVATIONS OF TEACHERS.” By Percival M. Symonds. 
Journal of Educational Research, May, 1950, pp. 688—696. 


Not only pupils, but also teachers differ individually. Because of this fact it is folly 
to expect a uniform use of a certain method by a number of teachers. 

In this article the writer comments on observations made of 24 teachers in a public 
school system, representing elementary, junior high, and special class teachers. From the 
start one becomes interested in the observed differences of personality traits and resulting 
professional achievements. The writer observed the relationship of a teacher’s personality 
traits to teaching efficiency or the lack of it, and that is the significance of this article. 
Since the discussion is based on a study of teachers in real teaching situations, the article 
is not a mere theoretical and philosophical presentation. But it supports the undeniable 
truth that a teacher’s personality is the most influential factor in training and guiding 
learning. 

“THE TEACHING OF READING.” By William W. Brickman. School and Society, 
June 24, 1950, pp. 387—393. 


This article, although it is not a bibliography, presents an excellent and meaningful 
overview of the literature on the problem of teaching reading. The writer briefly sum- 
marizes in his own or the author’s words the problems and suggested solutions of a sizable 
array of recent publications in the field. He is alarmed at the obstacles which confront 
us in an increasing measure in the teaching of reading today. This moves him to make 
the following comment, which serves as a stimulus to read the article: “No one concerned 
with the educational process will dare turn aside from the challenge to restore reading to 
its rightful place in the development of growing personalities. This type of challenge re- 
quires more than a mere proliferation of publications on how to teach reading. What is 
needed is a vigorous rethinking of the philosophy underlying the American educational 
system.” 


“WHO TEACHES OUR CHILDREN?” By Edgar Dale. NEA Journal, May, 1950, 
pp. 334—335. 

This challenging, thought-provoking article points out that parents and teachers have 
strong competition in developing the personalities of children. Movies, comics, radio, and 
advertising are today taking a hand at the job, whether we are conscious of it or not. Un- 
fortunately, the teacher is the one who gets the attention of the public and is held respon- 
sible for success or failure. Teachers will do well if they step out of the classroom oc- 
casionally and look around to see who is helping them or hindering their work. They will 
make discoveries which are bound to enrich their understanding and efficiency. 
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“HOW TO LIE WITH STATISTICS.” By Darrell Hug. Harper's Magazine, August, 
1950, pp. 97-101. 

Somebody has observed that if lies could be graded according to their undesirableness, 
statistics would be the superlative degree. The writer of this article illustrates how statistics 
can and are frequently used not only to obscure an issue, but actually to deceive. He is 
of the opinion that a course in statistics should be a basic requirement for all students 
mainly as a safeguard against being fooled. Since our textbooks abound with graphs and 
statistics, teachers will appreciate reading this article. TK, 


Summoned to Rest 


Ernest Aucust WEIsE, Davenport, Iowa, on February 24, 1950, at the age of 83. He 
had served as Lutheran teacher at Addison, Ill.; Serbin, Texas; and New Wells, Mo. — 
a total of 28 years. Since his retirement from teaching in 1918 he had lived in Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Orro E. Wacuxoxz, Lombard, IIl., on April 26, 1950, at the age of 76. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher in St. Louis, Mo.; Ludington, Mich.; Dundee, IIl.; and Chicago 
—a period of about half a century. The last two years of his life he spent in Lombard. 


Water Rosert Gortscu, Iowa City, Iowa, on May 8, 1950, at the age of 39. He 
was an alumnus of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, continued his studies at 
Valparaiso University, the University of Chicago, and the University of Iowa, where he 
acquired the Ph. D. degree in 1936. Since then he occupied administrative positions at 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, and the University of Iowa. At the latter he served as 
Dean of Students since last year. During the past triennium he was a member of Synod’s 
Board for Higher Education. His sudden and tragic death was the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. 


RUDOLPH JANSEN GEISEMAN, River Forest, Ill., on June 1, 1950, at the age of 87. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher for 36 years at Sioux City, Iowa; Charter Oak, Iowa; 
Davenport, Iowa; Mount Clemens, Mich.; and Dubuque, Iowa. Conditions of health 
compelled him to discontinue teaching in 1922 and take up a different occupation. He 
spent the last 22 years of his life in complete retirement in the home of his son, Dr. 
O. A. Geiseman at River Forest. 


FRED STOPPENHAGEN, Ossian, Ind., on June 5, 1950, at the age of 46. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher for 23. years at Concordia, Cleveland, Ohio, and Bethlehem, Ossian, Ind. 


Cuares H. Meter, Oak Park, Ill., on June 17, 1950, at the age of 72. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher, principal, organist, and choir director at Woodside, Long Island, N. Y.; 
La Porte, Ind.; and Christ School, Oak Park, Ill. —a total of 52 years of service. He had 
at various times occupied positions of trust and responsibility in the church at large. Be- 
sides the chairmanship of a large conference, he had served on Synod’s Board for Parish 
Education and the Board of Electors of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. He 
was summoned by the Master suddenly and unexpectedly the day following the success- 
ful completion of his 52d year of uninterrupted service in the Church. 


Josern Dierricn, Merrill, Wis., on June 22, 1950, at the age of 76. He had spent 
53 years of service as Lutheran teacher at the following places: Block, Kans.; Malcomb, 
Nebr.; and Trinity, Merrill, Wis. 


Emit M. Kirscu, teacher emeritus, Olympia, Wash., on August 7, 1950, at the age 
of 71. He had served the Church as Lutheran teacher for 49 years at the following places: 
Fall Creek, Wis.; Geneseo, Ill.; Bethesda Lutheran Home, Watertown, Wis.; Zion, Rose- 
land (Chicago), Ill.; and St. John’s Forest Park, Ill. During the last two years he lived in 
retirement. 


